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DOCTOR SCARONI. 



On the death record at the prison books of 
Spezzia appears the following : "May 14, 1839, 
died Luigi Pantoni, life convict ; his vWas a 
wonderful history." 

There was no man more honored, loved, and 
respected in all Lagona than Doctor Pietro 
Scaroni. His tall figure and wide-brimmed felt 
hat, shading his bright, dark eyes, that fifty- 
five summers had not dimmed, and his dark- 
green half cloak, half coat were as well known 
' in the streets of this pretty Italian town as the 
dial-plate on the tower of the church of Santa 
Lucia. He had a cheery "buon giorno" to 
every passer-by, and peer and peasant alike took 
off their hats to this splendid specimen of 
Nature's handicraft. He was the great authority 
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10 Florence Fables. 

on all matters pertaining to the science of 
medicine and practical surgery ; and more than 
once had he been summoned to Milan, Naples, 
and even Rome, when a great surgical operation 
was to be performed, or his advice was required , 
by other physicians in cases of great emergency. 

Born in Lagona, he loved its beautiful lake- * 
side villas and the grand old mountains that 
formed the background of a picture made by 
vineyards stretching from the water's edge to 
the very foot of the snow-draped Mount Solano. 
During summer the air was filled with odors 
of lemon, orange, pomegranate, olive, and citron, 
wafted from the fragrant hillside, while on the 
margin of the lake lay dear old Lagona, reposing 
dreamily in the sunshine. 

On such an afternoon the Doctor, when not 
employed in his professional rounds, might be 
found at the Casino, called II Fratelli, where, 
over his Chianti, he smoked and chatted with 
his friend Tonio Vitali, the rich silk manu- 
facturer of Lagona. 

Tonio and the Doctor had been friends from 
boyhood; they were educated at the same 
university at Piacenza, and had been rivals for 
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the hand of the prettiest girl in Lagona, Carlina 
Verdi. She was a proud little puss, was Car- 
lina, and played fast and loose with the hearts of 
the two young students, her father being very 
rich, owning many of the finest vineyards in the 
province. She was, indeed, a spoiled chihi. 
And whether sailing her father's gondola on tho 
lake, or driving her ponies over the hills, this 
dark-eyed Italian girl was the admired of all 
Lagona, and many were the conjectures as to 
which of the fellow-students would win the 
pretty Carlina. 

Pietro and Tonio were about the same age — 
were fine, handsome, well-formed young men, 
and were equally devoted to the girl. Pietro had 
challenged and fought a young officer of the car- 
bineers, who spoke of Carlina's coquetting, and 
coupled her name with those of her admiring 
twain; while Tonio had thrashed the brawny 
gate-keeper at Solano for an impertinent remark, 
in which Carlina's name was used. 

Carlina, self-willed and capricious, while be- 
stowing her smiles none too lavishly on either of 
her lovers, surprised the people of Lagona by one 
day accepting the hand of Tonio Vitali. 
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Pietro was the first to congratulate his friend 
and successful rival. 

"Take her; you have won her fairly," said 
he. "May heaven and the Virgin make your 
married life a paradise. I shall have to console 
myself with the knowledge that she has a true 
and loving husband ; my profession must be my 
future mistress, and to her I will devote the 
remainder of my life." 

After the wedding Pietro Scaroni went to 
Venice, where he studied medicine for three 
years, when he returned to settle down and 
practice at Lagona. 

These events took place five-and-twenty years 
before the incident occurred on which our story 
is based. Carlina was now a portly dame of 
forty-five ; the beautiful black eyes that fired the 
hearts of her lovers in by-gone years had lost 
little of their brilliancy, and burned with a 
stronger fire. Her proud and imperious manner, 
sustained by a powerful will, backed her determi- 
nation to rule her subjects with a rod of iron. 
Heaven had sent her no children to soften her 
wild and callous nature, so that Tonio Vitali's 
wealth and position in Lagona did not prevent 
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the gossips from commenting on his wife's temper 
and disposition. Rich though he was, and 
respected withal, still the honest burghers of 
Lagona would shrug their shoulders and say: 
" Poor Vitali ! how she rules him ! " And, indeed, 
many of the oldgr townsmen averred that " she 
never loved him ;" that she had married Tonio to 
spite Pietro for some imagined slight. Be that 
as it may, the two men were, notwithstanding, 
the warmest friends. 

The Doctor, as I have said, had settled down 
to practice, was a confirmed bachelor, and vowed 
he would never marry after his being " thrown 
over " by Carlina. Many of the pretty girls in 
Lagona set their caps for him, but were unsuc- 
cessful. 

The Doctor lived in a handsome cottage villa, 
a two-story stone building in the middle of a 
pretty garden, the whole surrounded by a low 
stone wall. A small iron gate opened on a 
gravelled walk lined on each side by dwarfed 
mulberry trees. His old housekeeper, Rita, occu- 
pied the lower story, where the dining-room and 
kitchens were ; while the upper part was devoted 
to the Doctor's study, surgery, and sleeping 
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apartments. The building was trellised with 
thick-clustering vines which crept up on all 
sides. 

His friend, the rich Tonio Vitali, dwelt on the 
margin of the lake, in a grand house, as befitted 
his station, surrounded by every luxury, carri- 
ages, liveried servants, gondolas for the lake, 
and all that go to make up a grand household 
Here his imperial wife lived in great style, visit- 
ing only the grand families, and looking with dis- 
dain on her poorer countrymen. Her favorite 
attendant was a tall Venetian named Beppo. He 
had been brought from the Queen City of the 
Adriatic as upper boatman or gondolier, and had 
risen in position through the favoritism of his 
mistress until he had become her special attendant, 
accompanying her on all occasions, whether on a 
drive over the mountains or a sail on the lake. 
Wherever the Signora Vitali went, the handsome 
figure of Beppo was invariably to be seen in close 
attendance. 



The household at the Vitali villa was startled 
ope evening by the sudden announcement that 
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Tonio, the master, was very ill. He had returned 
from a visit to his friend Dr. Scaroni, and retired 
early, when his piercing screams brought his wife 
and the alarmed servants hurriedly to his bedside. 
He was in great agony, and complained of a burn- 
ing sensation at the pit' of his stomach; with fear- 
ful nausea and most distracting pains. All the 
aid at hand was given — the servants were dis- 
patched hither and thither over the premises to 
get this or that to soothe the anguish of their 
prostrate master. 

Beppo was the first to hear the cries for help, 
as he slept in a room adjoining his master's 
apartments, and he at once summoned his mistress, 
Signora Vitali. 

"Go at once to Dr. Scaroni, and bid him come 
with all speed if he wishes to see his old friend 
alive. Alas, the day ! See, he is sinking fast ! 
He does not know me ! Mater Mia ! he is 
fainting ! " 

The poor gentleman had really become uncon- 
scious, and lay as a dead man, with his eyes 
turned towards the ceiling with a sad and ap- 
pealing stare. 

" Haste, Beppo, haste !" cried the danje; "and 
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after you have summoned Doctor Scaroni, go at 
once to Santa Lucia for Padre Scalchi." 

Fifteen minutes liter Doctor Scaroni, enveloped 
in his dark-green cloak, with his broad-brimmed 
felt hat pulled down over his face, passed down 
the stairs of his cottage and hurried through 
the garden path towards the little iron gate. 
He was followed by Rita, the housekeeper, who 
had been awakened by his step upon the stairs. 
To her questions as to where he was going 
she got no reply ; but as he carried his case of 
instruments, she was certain it was more than 
an ordinary call that took him from home. But 
who could have summoned him? Had she 
been asleep, and had someone passed her door 
and upstairs to the Doctor's apartments without 
her knowing it? No; the door of the cottage 
was locked, as she had left it on retiring for 
the night, and had she not this moment un- 
locked it to let the Doctor out? 

It was a strange and singular affair, and she 
could not understand it. She was used to be- 
ing called up by the ringing of the gate bell 
on occasions when the Doctor was called out 
at night, but pow the Doctor hurried from bis 
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bed, seized his case of instruments, and has- 
tened away, unsummoned, in the darkness of 
the night. 

She looked at the clock in the hall-way; it 
was just half-past eleven, so the good Rita 
seated herself in the little room adjoining the 
kitchen and told her beads, praying, as a devout 
Catholic should, for the poor creature to whom 
her master was hurrying. 

When Doctor Scaroni had reached the home 
of his friend Vitali, he was met at the door by 
the mistress of the house. 

" Oh ! Doctor, hasten to my husband's side 
he is dying," she cried in piteous tones. 

The servants were ordered out of the apart- 
ment as Doctor Scaroni and Carlina Vitali en- 
tered it. 

No one ever knew what took place during 
the ten minutes they were alone with the sick 
man. 

When the Doctor came out he made a sign 
enjoining silence on the affrighted servants, who 
crowded the hall and staircase, and, without 
saying a word, drew his broad-brimmed hat 
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down over his eyes, went noiselessly down the 
granite steps, and out into the darkness. 

"He is easier now," said Madame; "the 
Doctor gives me hope. Remain with me, some 
of you, until Beppo returns with the Padre from 
Santa Lucia." 

And grouped around their mistress, they kept 
watch at the door of the sick man's chamber. 

Half an hour later Beppo arrived with the 
priest. The holy man entered the chamber, 
followed by Carlina Vitali and her servants. 
Instantly he glanced towards the bed and fell 
upon his knees. The entire group followed his 
example, and there, in the silence of the night, 
with no sound to disturb the scene save the 
sobs of the sorrowing household, the pale-faced 
monk chanted the "Litany for the Dead." 
Tonio Vitali was no more. 

The morning after Vitali's death all Lagona 
. was astir. The excitement was intense. His 
sudden death, his prominence among the people, 
his reputation as a kind, charitable man — 
these considerations gave an additional interest 
to the event ; but there was another surprise 
in stpre for the good Lagonese. When Doctor 
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Scaroni returned from the bedside of his friend, 
he found his housekeeper, old Rita, sitting up 
for him. He seemed somewhat startled at 
seeing her at the door awaiting him, and with 
a gesture of impatience at her questions as to 
where he had been, passed rapidly up-stairs 
and softly closed the door after him. 

"The Virgin protect us," said old Rita, 
crossing herself devoutly. " How strangely my 
master behaves to-night ! Some matter of great 
moment absorbs his attention, since he will not 
speak to his old Rita. Nor do I ever remem- 
ber, in the twenty years of my service with 
him, one occasion on which he has acted so 
strangely. Mater Mia ! Mater Mia !" said the 
housekeeper, as she locked the door and went 
to bed. 

A loud ringing at the bell awakened both 
Doctor Scaroni and Rita. "Per Baccho!" 
shouted the doctor, "who is it that wakes the 
entire neighborhood with his alarm at this un- 
earthly hour ? Rita — ^Rita, old girl, awake and 
see who it is." 
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Yes, master," said Rita; and mumbling her 
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prayers to the Virgin, she arose and went down 
the gravel path to the iron gate. 

"Well, my lad, who is sick that you come 
with such a noisy message? Do you want to 
alarm the fishes at the bottom of the lake that 
you ring so loudly ? Speak, sir, speak. Don't 
stand there like a statue." 

The affrighted servant could only stammer 
that his mistress, Signora Vitali, had sent him 
for Doctor Scaroni — that his master was dead. 

"Virgin protect us! Tonio Vitali dead! 
Heaven receive his soul ! Oh, Mater Mia ! " 
exclaimed Rita, as she supported herself against 
the gate. " Oh, master ! Oh, doctor ! haste ! 
come down ! " 

The doctor hurriedly dressed himself, and 
started at once for the Villa Vitali. Arriving 
there, he found the house in great confusion, 
and passing through the throng of affrighted 
servants, he entered the chamber and stood beside 
the bedside of his dead friend. 

"Those yellow spots upon his face denote 
death by poison," were the first words he ut- 
tered after seeing the body. 
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"When did he die, Father?" inquired the 
doctor, addressing the priest. 

"Shortly after you left him Beppo arrived 
with the priest," replied Carlina; "and when 
we entered the room we found him a corpse." 

The doctor, being busily engaged examining 
the body of his dead friend, did not hear Car- 
lina reply. 

"Yes," said the monk, "there is a mystery 
in his taking- off. See, there are blood stains 
on his garments just over his heart!" 

"Let me examine the body," said the doc- 
tor ; and sure enough, just over his heart were 
two small triangular wounds, while a few drops 
of blood had stained his shirt. 

"There has been a murder done," cried the 
doctor; "murder by steel and poison." 

" Murder ! " cried the priest. 

" Murder !" echoed the servants as they crowded 
about the door of the dead man's chamber. 

"Let the officers of the law be summoned," 
said the Doctor. 

" Beppo has gone for the Syndic," cried 
Carlina, through her tears, " and should be back 
by this time." 
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The clank of sabres and the clash of horses^ 
hoofs announced the arrival of soldiers. Sen- 
tinels were placed at the gates, while the 
officer in charge, followed by the Superintendent 
of Police, was conducted by Beppo to the room 
in which his dead master lay. Two soldiers 
brought up the rear, and remained with drawn 
sabres at the door. 

" Let no one leave the house," said the chief. 
" Summon the members of the household ;" and 
Beppo hastened to obey these orders. 

The Doctor explained the nature of the yellow 
and purple spots. The two small wounds just 
over the heart indicated that a very small tri- 
angular instrument had been used. The room 
was searched ; the articles of clothing worn by 
Vitali were examined, but no mirks were dis- 
covered. The man had deen stabbed while un- 
dressed in bed. The idea of suicide was reject- 
ed, since no instrument was found that could 
make such wounds. Beppo returned with the 
servants, and the inquest began. 

The Signora was first interrogated. "My 
husband retired about ten," said she, "seemingly 
as well as he ever was in his life. At eleven 
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screams from his apartments aroused me. I 
hastened to this room, and found him in great 
agony, complaining of burning pains in his 
stomach and chest — vomiting, followed with 
fainting spells. I at once summoned Beppo" — 

" Who is Beppo ? " asked the Superintendent, 
as he seated himself at the table, while the officer 
of dragoons, seated by his side, made a minute 
of the testimony. 

"This is Beppo, my servant," said Carlina, 
indicating the tall Venetian, as he stood with 
a half wild look among the group of affrighted 
servants. 

" Proceed," said the Superintendent. 

" I at once dispatched Beppo," continued Carl- 
ina, "for Doctor Scaroni, instructing him, after 
he had summoned the Doctor, to proceed at 
once to the Church of Santa Lucia for the priest, 
and at about a quarter past eleven Doctor 
Scaroni arrived" — 

" Stop ! " said the Doctor; "that is not true. 
I did not leave my house last night, nor did I 
know of my friend's illness till I was told of his 
death some hour and a half ago." 

" Silence, sir ! You will have an opportunity to 
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speak presently." This from the Superintendent, 
with the air of a man who had already formed 
an opinion as to who had committed the murder. 

" Proceed, Madame Carlina, and let there be 
no interruption." 

" Shortly after eleven Doctor Scaroni arrived 
I told him of my husband's illness, and he hasten- 
ed to his bedside. The paroxysm had again set 
in, and he was in terrible agony. The Doctor 
gave him a white powder, and he at once became 
quiet. * Leave us together,' said the Doctor ; 

* I will watch his bedside.' I left the room for 
one moment ; when I returned all was quiet. 
*He is sleeping calmly now,' said the Doctor; 

* I will return home.' Fully assured by the 
Doctor's manner, we left the room. 'Should 
he have a return of these pains dispatch a mes- 
senger for me, and I will return:' saying this 
the Doctor departed. Some moments later Bep- 
po returned with the good priest now present, 
and on our entering this room we found my hus- 
band a corpse." 

This finished the Signora's testimony, and weep- 
ing, she was led by one of her maids to her own 
apartments. 
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Beppo was next called. He testified that he 
had been called to his master's room and had 
found him in great pain ; was sent by his mis- 
tress to Doctor Scaroni's house ; there he rang 
the gate-bell several times, but got no answer. 
Supposing Rita to be asleep, he scaled the low 
wall, darted up the gravel walk, pushed open the 
front door, told the story of his master's illness, 
and ran thence to the Church of Santa Lucia 
to bring the priest, as his mistress had directed 
him. The priest rose at once, and accompanied 
him to the villa. His mistress met them at the 
door of the mansion, and they at once proceeded 
to the sick man's chamber, where they found 
him dead. 

" That portion of his story that relates to his 
awakening me has no foundation in truth !" said 
the Doctor, with much warmth. 

Again the Superintendent interrupted the 
Doctor, saying: 

"Doctor, you must let this inquest proceed 
in proper form. Your testimony will be taken 
later." 

" Tell me, my man, how far do you think it is 
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from Doctor Scaroni's house to the Church of 
Santa Lucia 1 " inquired the chief. 

" Not more than four hundred yards." 

" And at what time did you call the Doctor 1 " 

" Between eleven and twelve/' said Beppo. 

" Could you say if it was nearer to twelve than 
to eleven?" 

" I could not," replied Beppo. 

" At what time were you called, Padre ? " said 
the chief, addressing the monk. 

" Near to midnight, I should say." 

" Now, Doctor, take your place, proceed, and 
tell us what you know of this affair." 

Wiping the perspiration from his brow, and 
drawing himself up to his full height, he spoke in 
a firm and clear voice as follows : "I saw my 
friend alive, for the last time, yesterday at four. 
We spent an hour at the II Fratelli. He was 
then in perfect health. We parted — he to return 
to this villa, I to attend a professional call. Near 
midnight I was awakened by a loud ringing at 
my gate. I called to Rita, my housekeeper, who 
sleeps in the room below me, to see who was 
ringing. She arose, went to the gate, and re 
turned with the terrible news of my poor friend's 
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death." Here the Doctor fairly broke down, and 
tears upon his cheeks plainly told the story of 
his sorrow. After a moment's pause he proceed- 
ed : "I dressed myself, and came at once to this 
house, where I remained by my dead friend's 
side until you arrived with the military." 

" Is the servant present who called you ?" 

" I did not see him. Rita, my housekeeper, 
would recc^ize him." 

" Then you deny that you came here to-night 
and gave the dead man a white powder % " 

" Most positively. I had not left my bed last 
night until summoned by the news of Tonio's 
death." 

" Send one of your men for the housekeeper," 
said the Superintendent. A soldier was dis- 
patched. 

" Is the servant present who called at Doctor 
Scaroni's with the sad news ]" inquired the chief. 

"Yes, sir," said a bright lad, stepping forward; 
" I am he." 

" Whom did you see at the house % — tell your 
story." 

" Well, sir, my mistress came from this room, 
with a wild scream, saying my master was dead. 
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We, the servants, had been up for an hour or 
two, and were in attendance on Madame. ' Gro 
at once,' said she, Ho Doctor Scaroni's, and bid 
him return at once. Your master is dead.' " 

"Did she say return? Are you sure of 
that 1 " 

" Yes, sir, she said return. I knew she meant 
for him to return." 

" Why return 1 " inquired the chief. 

" Because he only left a few moments before." 

"Did you see the Doctor on his first visit? " 

" Yes, sir ; dressed as he is now, he entered 
this room with Madame as soon as he arrived, 
and he left shortly afterwards." 

" Did your mistress leave the room after she 
entered with the Doctor, leaving the Doctor 
alone?" 

" No, sir," said the lad. " She came out with 
the Doctor — never left the room until she came 
out with him ; of that I am certain." 

By this time the guard returned with Rita, 
the housekeeper. The poor old creature was in 
a terribly weak condition ; the sight of the sol- 
diers, the corpse, with the ghostly surroundings, 
and the gray daylight streaming through the 
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window seemed to inspire her with horror. She 
gave a respectful courtesy to the assembly and 
stood trembling before the Superintendent, 

"Come, Dame, tell us what you know of the 
Doctor's visit last night." 

" Well, sir," stammered the frightened Rita, 
" I was awakened by hearing his step upon the 
stairs about eleven or a trifle after; he came 
down hurriedly but quietly ; he carried his case 
of instruments in his hand ; he returned within 
the hour." 

" Did you open the gate to let him out 1 " 

"I did, sir." 

" And when he returned ? " 

" I let him in." 

" Did he tell you where he had been ? " 

" No, sir ; he merely passed me and went up 
stairs to bed. I asked him if he wanted any- 
thing, but got no answer." 

** Do you know at what time he returned to 
the house r' 

" Just half -past eleven. I looked at the clock 
as he passed up the staircase." 

" You are dreaming, Rita," cried the Doctor, 
growing excited. 
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'^ Again I command silence/' said the chief, in 
a loud and authoritative voice. "Gro on, old 
woman." 

" Well, sir, 1 had got to bed and just settled 
down to sleep, when the bell rang very loudly. 
The Doctor called to me from his room to go to 
the gate to learn why he was summoned, when 
that lad there," pointing to a servant, "told me 
to tell the Doctor his master was dead." 

" Then you positively state that your master 
left his house twice last night after eleven 
o'clock ? " 

" I do, sir," said the poor woman, who now 
seemed to comprehend she was getting her mas- 
ter into trouble. 

The Superintendent now addressed the servants 
generally, saying : " Are there any among you 
who remember seeing Doctor Scaroni on both 
visits last night 1 " 

" Yes ! " exclaimed a number of both the men 
and women servants. "He was here twice last 
night." 

" Who opened the door for him on his first 
visit?" 

" Madame Vitali," replied a maid. 
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*^ Who opened the door for him on his second 
visit 1 " 

" Madame Vitali," said the girl. 

"And you saw this man enter this room 
dressed as he is now, on both occasions ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Doctor, let me see your watch ? " said the 
chief. 

The Doctor passed his watch to him. It was 
attached to a broad, black ribbon, from which 
hung a bunch of charms, among them being a 
silver triangular spike some three inches long. 

" What is that used for ? " inquired the 
chief. 

" I use it to clean my smoking pipe with," 
said the Doctor. 

The chief advanced to the body on the bed, 
and, fitting the silver spike to the wounds over 
the heart, said : 

" The evidence is conclusive. I charge Doctor 
Pietro Scaroni and Carlina Vitali with the 
murder of Antonio Vitali." 

A scream of anguish went up from old Rita, 
the housekeeper, as two of the dragoons advan- 
ced and pinioned the Doctor, while at the sam9 
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moment Carlina Vitali appeared at the door 

gaarded by two soldiers. 

***** ♦ * 

There was no one in Lagona who doubted the 
guilt of the prisoners, except old Rita and the 
priest of Santa Lucia. This good man never 
believed in Doctor Scaroni being a party to the 
horrible deed, and vowed he would endeavor to 
fathom the mystery which, in his mind, envelop- 
ed the whole affair. 

The village gossips were again at work. The 
old story of the Doctor's early love for Carlina, 
her imperious bearing and treatment toward poor 
Tonio Vitali — all these circumstances combined 
to fix the crime on the accused. 

Doctor Scaroni keenly felt the disgraceful 
blow, but took it philosophically, saying : "There 
is some terrible mistake, and Heaven, in its own 
good time, will set me free." 

Thus did he reason as the time wore on. The 
autopsy showed death by some poison, while the 
heart had been punctured by the small instrument 
that caused the triangular wound. 

The trial was set down for May, when the 
great judge came from Calendo. Carlina beggecj 
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piteously to see the body before they bore her to 
prison, but they refused her request. 

The house was turned over to the authorities 
and the servants were dismissed, Beppo and a 
few being detained as witnesses. 

Ten days after the murder Carlina died in 
prison. The gossips said " suicide, " the prison 
authorities said of a broken heart. As soon as 
the news of Carlina Vitali's death reached Lago- 
na, Beppo disappeared, nor could the authorities 
discover his whereabouts. A few weeks later the 
Superintendent of Police received a paper bear- 
ing the Calabrian postmark. It read as follows : 

" Release Doctor Scaroni. I alone am guilty. 
I killed Antonio Vitali. One day he struck me, 
and I vowed revenge. I gave him poison— a 
compound known to no one but myself. When 
Madame sent me for the Doctor, on that fatal 
night, I scaled his garden wall, went to the bed- 
room where he slept, dressed myself in the sleep- 
ing man's clothing, returned to the Villa Vitali, 
admkiistered another dose, and pierced his heart 
with the toy stiletto suspended from his watch- 
guard. Returning to Doctor Scaroni's, I again 
put on my own clothing, and went for the priest, 
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as they testified. I loved Carlina Vitali, but she 
never knew it. " Luigi Pantoni, 

" called in Lagona, Beppo the Venetian." 

* * ^ nn HH Ic * 

Ten years after these events took place a band 
of brigands was run down by the troopers in the 
Catalian Mountains. Luigi Pantoni was their 
leader. He had given himself up on condition of 
having his life spared, provided he would lead 
the troopers to the stronghold where his men 
were concealed. This act of treachery he per 
formed, the men were captured and beheaded, 
but the Italian authorities proceeded against him 
for the murder of Vitali, in Lagona. Some in- 
formality in the wording of the indictment saved 
his head, and he was sent to prison for life. He 
died in the gaol at Spezzia, as reported in thQ 
beginning of this paper. 



TEELIE'S GRAVE. 



" Too dark to cross the ferry to-night, sir , 
though many's the time I've crossed the river 
on a wilder and stormier night than this ; but I 
was younger then, and not broken down as you 



see me now." 



The speaker was a weather-beaten old fellow 
of fifty-five or sixty years of age, dressed in tan- 
colored shirt and breeches, with long tan-colored 
boots reaching to his knees — in fact, there was a 
general tan-color in his whole appearance as the 
glare of a lantern suspended from the roof of his 
little "Ranch" by the roadside reflected his 
figure in the swollen stream. 

The night was a fearfully stormy one. Rain ! 
Rain ! Rain ! Rain in torrents had been falling 
all day, and the riveri roaring and splashing in 
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the darkness, was swollen to the verge of the 
little garden that skirted the ferry-man's house. 
There was no other habitation for twenty miles, 
and I had ridden all the way from Corson's 
Glutch, and now, with a heart full of relief and 
thankfulness, I pulled up at the ferry-man's hut. 
" Hello ! House ! Within there ! " I shouted, 
A moment more and the kind old fellow appeared 
at the door, holding a farm lantern in his hand. 

"Too dark to cross the river to-night, sir," 
said he. 

" Friend," said I, dismounting, "I do not want 
to cross the ferry to-night. I only ask shelter 
till day-break; my horse is worn and jaded, and 
we have come from Corson's Glutch, over thirty 
miles." 

" See here, stranger," said the old man suspi. 
ciously ; " let me have a look at ye ; I do not often 
have passengers from Corson — last lot that come 
this way were road agents. They carried an 
iron chest with them. I did not know what it 
had inside, nor I never suspected 'em, but a few 
days after, the sheriff's men followed on the trail, 
and when they returned, each rider carried across 
{lis saddle the dead body^ of a stage robber. But 
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step in, stranger; I'll picket your animal and 
join you in a jiffy." I entered. 

The interior of the hut was redolent with the 
fumes of a rabbit stew, cooking in the large fire- 
place; and the big logs, blazing and sputtering 
! out their bright sparks, made the place look a 
warm picture of rude comfort and frontier 
hospitality. 

But what puzzled me most was the contempla- 
tion of this sad-faced ferry-man in this lone spot. 
What brought him here? Surely not love <>t 
game, for travellers scarcely ever came that 
way now, a new trail having been made from 
Truckee years ago. Indeed, I should never 
have dreamed going through this canon, but my 
horse lost his way and mistook the trail in the 
darkness of the blinding storm. 

While wondering over this strange scene, the 
door opened and the old fellow entered, dripping 
wet. 

"There, stranger; your beast is as comfort- 
able as I can make him ; he is safe from the storm, 
with a comstack for shelter from the wind. 
And now take off your * pancho, ' for you are wet 
to the skin. Sorry I've got no whisky for you." 
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" Never mind," said I, ** my flask contains 
enough for both. Here, help yourself." 

" No, thankee you, stranger ; I don't drink 
now — will tell you why by-and-bye. Draw up to 
the (ire and dry yourself. By gosh ! this is a 
fearful night ; just hear it pour. We'll have 
supper presently, and then you'll feel all tight." 

Following the kindly request of the ferry-man, 
I laid aside my Mexican shawl, and while my 
host prepared the table for our meal, I had an 
opportunity to scan his features. His eyes were 
piercing black ; he must have been a handsome 
fellow in his youth, for his gray hair clustered in 
tight curls over his well-shaped head. His face 
was a sad one, and traces of deep suffering were 
stamped on every line of it. 

Supper over and our pipes lighted, I deter- 
mined to find out why this strange, sad man re- 
mained alone in this out-of-the-way place. 

" The ferry cannot be a source of much income 
to you, now that the trail has been changed from 
Corson's Glutch." 

" You are right, stranger ; no one comes this 
way now. You are the first in many months. 
The fewer the better, for I don't care much now. 
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My gun and fishing rod-provide me with the 
little food I require; I raise a few vegetables 
in the little garden behind the house. Here I 
intend to stay until I follow Aer." 

"Follow whom, my dear old friend ? — for I must 
call you so after the very substantial evidence 
you have given me of your hospitality. Come, 
tell me. * Follow her,^ you said. Whom do 
you mean 1 " 

" My angel, my child, my Teelie ! " 

" Teelie *? " inquired I. " Was Teelie your 
child ? " 

" Listen," said the ferry-man, while tears filled 
his eyes and sobs of anguish broke his voice. 
" Listen, stranger, to my story. 

" I'm from Missouri, sir ; left there when the gold 
fever broke out ; left home partly in the hope of 
finding gold and partly to leave a place that was 
full of sad remembrances. I was a young and 
prosperous farmer, only twenty-five years of age, 
sir, with a pretty wife and darling child. A 
friend, a man I had served and trusted — a thitf, 
stole my wife and took her child from me. Took 
the wife I loved so dearly and my darling, such 
a sweet, darling girl baby. 
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" Oh, Goa, sir ! the thought even now al- 
most maddens me. 

" Well, as I said before, I came West and 
struck this trail. It was a very lively road in 
those days, sir, with emigrants, miners, cattle- 
dealers. Mormon caravans, and others, all making 
their way to California. 

" I remained at this point, started the ferry, 
and for some time all went well. I buried my sor- 
row in my heart, and no one knew my grief, for 
I had learned to forget in daily toil the memory 
of my disgrace. One day I learned from a pass- 
ing teamster that an emigrant who had lagged 
behind his train had been found dead, and his 
comrades, supposing the Indians had killed him, 
determined to destroy every red-skiri they met. 

" Well, sir, they were on their way towards 
the ferry when they struck a band of Utes. 
They surprised their camp and killed every soul 
of them, sparing neither women nor children. 

"The news gave me pain, for I had been 
kindly treated by these same Indians. I knew 
well, from the lawless character of many parties 
then crossing the plains, that they were the real 
aggressors, and that the Indians were often the 
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harmless victims of gamblers, horse-thieves, 
burglars, and other refuse driven from the large 
cities of the East. 

** * Did you see the murdered emigrant % ' I 
asked the teamster. 

" ' Oh, yes, they brought him into camp.' 

" * And was he scalped ? ' said I. 

*' ' No, shot with Mini^ balls.' 

*' * Then the Indians never killed him,' said I, 
* and it's devilish work to punish a lot of innocent 
creatures for a crime they never committed.' 

" Well, I ferried the teamster across, and when 
I returned to this side of the stream I could hear 
the sound of musketry, and felt sure that the 
little band of Utes, camped within a few miles 
of my house, was being butchered by the enraged 
emigrants. 

" While wondering what to do, how to prevent 
the massacre, an Indian sprang from out of the 
bushes at my side. He was cut and bleeding. 
In his arms he held a child, and, as he placed the 
babe in my arms, he sank at my feet. 

* * Take papoose,' said he ; * me dying ! All 
killed ! mother killed ! Me come to you ! Save 
child ! ' I quickly got a gourd of water, gave 
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him a drink, bathed his wounds. He smiled, to 
thank me, and putting out his arms toward the 
baby, which I held to him, he kissed it with his 
poor bleeding lips and fell back dead at my feet. 

" Poor Linnet — for this was the Indian's name 
— had been a friend of mine, had been good to me. 
Indeed, his band had once nursed me when I was 
down with the fever, bringing me herbs and 
medicmes from their camp ; taking turns to watch 
over me, as my life was flickering in the balance. 
And now they were all killed — men, women, and 
children. All gone ! All gone ! save the little 
Indian girl that I held in my arms. 

" * Yes, Linnet, I will protect and save the little 
charge you have given me with your dying 
breath.' But there was no time to be lost, 
for I could hear the cries of the pursuers coming 
from the cafion. 

" * Hush, my child ! ' said I ; * you must be 
quiet for a few moments.' 

" I placed the babe under a piece of tarpaulin 
in my ferry-boat ; then, dragging the body of the 
Indian into the bushes, I awaited the coming 
of the infuriated men. Down they came^ 
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" * Where have you hid the red-skin ? ' shouted 
the leader : * we have tracked him here.' 

" * Come, where is he ] ' said another. * Oh, 
ho ! see, here is a mark of blood ! He is here 
somewhere; I knew we hit the cuss.' 

* * Look here, you Mormon devils,' said I, pick- 
ing up my rifle, * you can't scare me with your 
yells. Talk civilly and I'll answer ye.' 

" * Where's the Injun ? He's our game and we 
want him. He belongs to us.' 

" * No, he don't,' said I ; * he belongs to another 
now. Look here, lads,' said I, as I opened the 
bushes and showed them the body of poor Lin- 
net. 

" * Dead ! ' they shouted : ' three cheers ! ' 

" * Hold on, lads,' said I ; * don't cheer over a 
bad deed. You have killed an innocent man, a 
loving father, and my friend.' 

" * Your friend, stranger ? ' 

" * Yes, my friend.' 

" I then told them of the many good things 
these Indians had done for me ; that they had 
made a terrible mistake, for which there would be 
a terrible retribution. 

" With heads bowed down in shame and horror 
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at the sight, they slowly went badt to their camp. 
I buried poor Linnet, and the following night I 
could discern camp-fires on the distant mountains, 
a sight that told me the emigrants had left for 
their Western homes. 

" Now, little Teelie became my care, and a 
happy little puss she was, too. I never saw a 
babe grow as pretty as Teelie did. I called her 
Teelie after the darling I lost in my old Missouri 
home. Teelie, my little Indian Teelie, was the 
prettiest, brightest little black-eyed pet, with hair 
as glossy and black as a raven's wing. Oh ! I 
was happy then, for God had sent me anothei 
thing to love. And she was so much company 
for me. I was never lonesome now. She would 
play for hours with me on the river's bank or in 
the ferry-boat. Took to the water like a seal; 
could swim like a swan, and, when she grew up, 
could shoot as well as I could. So our larder 
could always boast of the best game in season — 
venison, quail, or ducks from Teelie's gun always 
tasted better to me than game I shot myself. 

"And so my Teelie grew as supple as a willow, 
as straight as an arrow or a prairie bird. Oh, we 
were happy then ! Yes, and lots of sweethearts 
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could Teelie have had then if she had wished to, 
for many a handsome young miner and many a 
rich emigrant had asked me for my Teelie's hand ; 
but when I would ask if she were not tired of the 
old ferry-house and the stupid old ferry-man, 
she would reply, in her pretty, pouting way : 

" * Are you tired of me ? Do you want your 
Teelie to go with these people toward the sun- 
down, to leave her father? Teelie stay here;' and 
kissing me, would say, * Teelie no love any one 
but you, my father.' * You love Tom Baggott, 
Teelie?' *Tom Baggott? Oh, no! no! no!' 
said she, shuddering, * Me not like that man. 
Don't know, but I'm sure he means you harm ; 
harm to Teelie too. He's like the storm-wind; 
he makes me tremble like the leaves; he chills 
me like the cold mountain wind.' 

Tom Baggott was a teamster from Utah. He 
came to our ranch one day, and while I was 
mending the boat, he plied me with many ques- 
tions; asked me if I knew anything about the j 
killing of a Mormon emigrant, and the mass- 
acre of an entire Indian camp in retaliation. 
' Yes,' said I, * I remember something about 
it, It is fifteen ^^ears ago. The Mormons 
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were mistaken. The Indians never killed the 
man. I knew the band ; they were friendly 
Indians.' 

" * They were all killed, were they not ? ' said 
Tom. 

" * Yes; it was a cruel thing,' said I. 

" ' Are you sure they were all killed ] ' inquired 
Tom. 

" 'Yes, all. Here,' said I, ' the boat is ready ; 
get your team aboard ; we'll talk of the Indians 
another time.' 

" Tom crossed the ferry regularly once a day 
for a week or two, and always asked for Teelie, 
but the girl seemed to know when he was coming, 
and with a subtle sense of hearing, peculiar to 
the Indian, could hear his team a long v/ay off in 
t6e canon. Then she would take her rifle, and 
throwing me a kiss, would dash into the woods 
and disappear until Tom had gone. It was on 
one of these occasions I would joke with her 
about Tom Baggott. 

One day, on my return from the ferry, I was 
astonished to find that Teelie had not prepared 
my dinner as usual, nor could I find her any. 
yrhere about the house, I gave the loud, shrill 
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whistle that I always used as a signal to call her 
from the woods, and listened for a reply. None 
came. 

" Had Teelie gone to the deer- walk 1 

" No ; there was her rifle on the rest behind the 
door. 

" Again and again I called * Teelie ! Teelie ! 
Teelie ! ' 

" No reply ; all was still as death. Now, for 
the first time in my life, I feared some harm had 
come to my child, and with a heart full of fear 
and apprehension I followed the trail leading to 
the deer-park. It was winter, and snowing light- 
ly, so I was enabled to track her by her footprints. 
On, on I went, calling * Teelie ! Teelie ! Teelie !' 
Then I would stop with beating heart, to listen, 
hoping to hear my poor child's voice and return. 
Once I thought I heard a shot in the distance. 
* Oh, thank heaven ! ' I exclaimed. Then there 
was the trail. 'Twas the moccasin of my Teelie 
that made these footprints. I knew it well, for 
many times had 1 followed these footmarks in 
times gone by, but now with a different purpose, 
for I felt in my heart that Teelie was in danger, 

'< Ah ! now traces of another foot were visible 
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on the snow. It was the footprint of a man, 
booted heavily. They seemed to follow those of 
the moccasin. They seemed to speak of a pur- 
sued and hunted girl. 

"There they were again, and more confused; 
and then, oh God ! 

"Just where the belt of woods struck the belt 
of prairie, there — there in the open space lay my 
darling child, bleeding from a dozen stabs, her 
sweet eyes still opened and with piteous looks 
seeming to appeal to me. * My God ! my dar- 
ling ! speak to me, my child ! Speak, Teelie ! 
Speak to me ! ' She was still alive, but could 
not speak. 

" I lifted her in my arms and carried her to 
the house. 

"All that long winter night I watched beside 
my Teelie's bed, and as the cold, clear dawn came 
in the window, *she went toward the sundown,' 
and I, a lone man, alone with my dead darling, 
wept and prayed. 

" Prayed that heaven would give me strength 
to bear this great blow; prayed that I might 
learn who killed my Teelie and avenge her. 

** Next morning I laid her in her grave, an^ 
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that night, on the door of my cabin, someone had 
nailed a paper, on which was written these words : 

Blood Atonement. 

Your father killed mine. 

Blood for Blood. 

Baggott, 
Danite. 
" There, stranger, you know what keeps me 
here in this lone place. I'm watching Teelie's 
Grave." 
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FRAGELDA'S GIFT. 



I. 

Toomalasco was a Labrador fisherman, and 
when seals and ray fish were plenty, he was of all 
Eskimos the happiest. He was a merry little 
fellow, not five feet high, with pretty, small black 
eyes, and a continual smile on his fat, round face. 
Although the temperature at Zootemick, his na- 
tive village, seldom ranged above zero, his merry 
songs were heard night and day, either from the 
door of his hut or while he fished in his canoe on 
, the bosom of the wide bay that formed a harbor 
' on the Wooteitoo coast. Toomalasco had a little 
Eskimo wife, the tiniest little maiden, scarcely 
his own height, and when, on Sundays, they 
walked to the little chapel, dressed in their warm 
robes of reindeer skins, they were regarded as 
the happiest and prettiest couple in the village. 
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But Toomalasco was not entirely happy. There 
were no children in his hut, no baby to welcome 
him with its childish prattle when he returned 
from the bay, almost frozen after his day's fish- 
ing. To be sure, he loved Wanooka, his darling 
little wife; but still there was a something 
needed to make this Eskimo couple completely 
happy. 

One night, as Toomalasco and his wife were 
alone in the hut, Wanooka weaving a fishing-net, 
while her husband was sharpening his harpoons 
before the fire, the door was suddenly lifted, and 
Rynookit, the oldest woman in the village, enter- 
ing, gave the usual " Welcome me for my gray 
hairs," the salutation always used among the 
aged on entering an Eskimo habitation. 

" Welcome, Mother Rynookit," said Tooma- 
lasco, rising. 

" Welcome, Godmother," said the little 
Wanooka ; " sit down ;" and arranging a pile of 
reindeer skins, she made the old dame a comfort- 
able place near the fire. 

"A pleasant, tidy little home," croaked the 
old woman; ''but one thing wanting, my friends; 
OQe thing wanting." 
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" Yes ! yes ! " sighed Wanooka ; *• a baby." 

" Go, then," said the old Rynookit, " to 
Fragelda at midnight on next Christmas Eve. 
You may see her riding in the bay on a large 
shell drawn by the walnis, two tiny seals accom- 
panying her as attendants, swimming ever around 
her sea-shell carriage."- 

"And what then. Godmother? inquired 
Toomalasco. 

" I'll tell you, my son. Fragelda is the pro- 
tecting fairy of this coastland. Whoever asks a 
boon of her at midnight on Christmas Eve will 
have his wish granted. But woe to him that 
fails to fulfil the promise she exacts from all who 
dare to seek her presence ! " 

When old Rynookit left Toomalasco's hut he 
vowed he'd seek Fragelda. 

II. 
On Christmas Eve, at ten o'clock, Toomalasco 
took his harpoons and fishing gear. Kissing his 
little Wanooka, who accompanied him to the 
beach, he jumped into his canoe and paddled 
toward the outer bay. It was a beautiful, calm, 
cold ni^ht, and the moon's rays showed the tall 
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ice- and snow-covered mountains that hemmed the 
bay in bold, wild, and silent grandeur. With a 
light heart, and a firm determination to seek 
Fragelda's presence, the little Eskimo fisher- 
man paddled steadily toward the great or lower 
bay. At first he sang loudly, keeping time with 
his paddles, but as fatigue and a sleepy feeling 
overcame him, his songs grew fainter, and before 
he had lost the last view of his village beacon, he 
stopped for rest, and taking his pipe from his 
pocket, as he had two miles more of hard pad- 
dling, he refreshed himself with a few puffs. 
Once more his canoe shot over the bay, and mid- 
night found him at the place indicated by Rynoo- 
kit, where he should summon the goddess, Fragel- 
da. The moon was now obscured by heavy 
black clouds, and all was dark and still as death. 
The poor fellow was worn out with the long dis- 
tance he had paddled, and he could scarcely keep 
himself awake. But his determination to seek 
the Water Goddess overcame his languor, so 
bracing himself for the interview, he loudly 
called, «*Fragelda! Fragelda!! Fragelda!!!" 
A long pause, no response, no sound — and again 
sleepiness took possession of him. Still, as he 
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nodded, his lips murmured, " Fragelda — Fragel- 
da!" 

Now soft, sweet music seemed to fill the air, 
and in the distance Fragelda's car was seen ad- 
vancing, drawn by an enormous walrus and sur- 
rounded by a large globe of light. Her green 
hair hung down over her shoulders, her head was 
encircled by a golden crown, and her eyes shone 
like diamonds. As the sea-shell car approached 
Toomalasco's canoe, he distinguished two pretty 
little seals splashing and swimming around the 
brilliant pearl-colored shell that served Fragelda 
for her state carriage. 

"Speak, mortal; tell your wish! Fragelda 
comes to aid Tooraalasco." 

" My kut is lonely," replied the little Eskimo, 
trembling from head to foot. "My wife is a 
true and loving woman, but while I am away on 
the water, fishing, she is lonely. We want a 
child to bless our home." 

"The wish shall be granted, for thou art 
good and honest. Return to thy hut, Tooma- 
lasco, and one year from to-night a babe shall 
cheer thy fireside. But I have a condition to 
impose. Listen ! If thy wife doth not appreciate 
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the boon, if pride or envy take possession of her 
heart, I recall the loan. The babe shall be yours 
for one year. If, during that time, your wife, 
Wanooka, will fully appreciate the boon I grant, 
nor lessen in her love for you, the child is yours 
forever. Should these conditions be not fulfilled, 
I shall again claim the babe." 

The strange, soft music again filled the air. 
The large globe of light from out of which Fra- 
gelda came now disappeared, and all was dark 
and silent in the bay. Toomalasco shook him- 
self, for he was cold and sleepy, and seizing his 
paddle, turned his canoe toward the shore. At 
daylight he reached his hut. 

" I have seen Fragelda ! " said he, as he en- 
tered the door. 

" Tell me of her," said Wanooka. 

Toomalasco told her what had taken place 
in the outer bay. " She has promised," said he, 
" that we shall have a babe. It shall be a bless- 
ing to us, and when he has grown to boyhood I 
will teach him lo use the harpoon, and he shall 
fish with me upon the bay." 

Wanooka fairly cried for joy, and clapping 
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her little hands, blessed the old Rynookit for tell- 
ing her of Fragelda's Christmas gift. 

The year rolled on. Night and day did this 
happy Eskimo couple pray for the next Christ- 
mas, when the Fairy's promise was to be fulfilled. 
It so happened that when Christmas day arrived, 
Toomalasco launched his canoe and paddled to 
the lower bay, in hopes of getting a few fish 
for the mid-day meal. He made but one or two 
casts, when his attention was attracted to a little 
pup seal that swam arround the boat, and with 
piteous cries seemed almost to say, " Take me in." 

At first Toomalasco thought it was wounded, 
and reaching over the side of the canoe, took the 
little creature in his arms ; then, wrapping it up 
in his sealskin jacket, he was rewarded by the 
animal licking his hands in token of its gratitude. 
After Toomalasco had filled his canoe with fish, 
he started homeward. 

" See what I have brought you, little wife ! '> 
said he, as he entered the hut with the seal in 
his arms. 

" And see what Fragelda has sent us ! " said 
the little wife, exhibiting to his astonished gaze a 
boy baby. 
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He was the plumpest little mortal, with the 
blackest of eyes ; and a shiny coat of black hair 
covered his little head. 

• Let me hold him ! " said Toomalasco ; and 
the baby stretched out his little arms, cooing with 
delight 

" Look at the pretty seal, my baby;" and plac- 
ing his new-found son on the floor of the hut, he 
was astonished to see how intimate they seemed 
to be. They drank the milk out of the same 
bowl, and playing, romped and tumbled over each 
other in joyful glee. 

"See," said Wanooka, "they have eyes and 
hair alike." 

Indeed, Ootchook — for so they christened the 
little fellow — was in many respects like his play- 
fellow the seal. Both had beautiful, bright, black 
eyes, and little round heads, covered with fine, 
glossy, black hair. 

From that Christmas morning there was cheer- 
fulness and happiness in Toomalasco's hut. 
When he went fishing the little seal accompanied 
him, for the moment Toomalasco would take the 
canoe on his shoulders the seal would lead to the 
beach, jumping and wriggling in a most comical 
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way ; and when the canoe was launched he would 
swim ahead of it, and, leading his master to the 
most favorite fishing spots in the bay, would 
swim away, returning only when Toomalasco had 
finished his fishing, and paddled toward home. 

The shore once reached, the seal would be the 

» 

first to gain the hut, and with cries and yells ' 
indicate his delight at seeing his playfellow. 

So the days wore on, Ootchook and the seal 
the most loyal of companions, Toomalasco going 
and coming from the bay, Wahooka taking great 
pride in her baby, dressing and decking it out 
with ribbons, shells, and the little wire trinkets 
that formed the only jewelry of the coastland. 
Toomalasco, once the only love of Wanooka, now 
was nearly forgotten. Formerly, when he came 
home, wet and fatigued with his work, Wanooka 
would have warm, dry clothing ready for him, 
and cheering drinks ready at hand for his com- 
fort. Now all was changed. The poor fisher- 
man was neglected. Wanooka no longer cared 
for her husband ; the child, Ootchook, claimed all 
her attention. 

One day, after the child had been nearly a 
year in their possession, it seemed to droop and 
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hang its little head. A fever had set in, and all 
efforts to make its eyes assume their natural 
brightness failed. Poor Wanooka was in de- 
spair. Toomalasco knelt at the bedside of the 
little one and prayed that fie might be taken, 
if indeed one must go, and that the babe might 
be spared to Wanooka. The fifth night after 
the child had been taken ill it grew worse. 
Wanooka, worn out with watching, had lain down 
to sleep ; the little seal, that never left the side 
of the sick babe, suddenly grew restless, and leap- 
ing from the bed with piteous cries, disappeared 
through the door of the hut. This woke the 
sleeping child, who, finding his playfellow gone, 
commenced to moan most sorrowfully. 

"Sleep, my little pet," said Toomalasco; 
" sleep, my little one," rocking the sick child in 
his arms, and pacing around the hut in th« deep- 
est sorrow. But the child cried more piteously 
as it heard the barking of the seal on the distant 
beach. 

" Don't cry, darling. I'll get y©ur playmate 
back for you ;" and, lifting the door of the hut, 
Toomalasco saw, plainly reflected by the moon- 
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light, the round, black head of the seal swimming 
off to the outer bay. 

" In heaven's name, Wanooka, our child is 
dying ! " cried Toomalasco, as the little babe 
drooped its head against the poor fellow's breast. 

With a wild scream Wanooka awoke, and 
clasped her child in her arms, while her tears fell 
on the babe's pale face. The bright, black eyes 
now were dim, while the film of death was gradu- 
ally closing them. 

With a burst of grief Toomalasco threw him- 
self on the ground, praying heaven to spare him 
this great sorrow. 

Just at midnight the soul of the little one took 
its flight, and the stricken parents bowed in 
prayer over the dead babe. 

III. 

" He is mine again ! " said Fragelda, who sud- 
denly appeared in the doorway of the hut. " I 
loaned you my children — my favorite sprites; 
you forgot my injunction, foolish mortals. Let 
the lesson teach you humility and contentment. 
But you are suflSciently punished— those tears 
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have washed away your sins — your boy will be 
restored to you." 

And Fragelda kept her word, for Toomalasco's 
son told me this story. 



SNAKE POISON. 



Chapter I. 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT SEA. 

The Blue Star steamer Bacchante was making 
her average thirteen knots an hour, and the sea 
was as smooth and calm as frozen tin. The few 
cabin passengers grouped themseves around the 
merry throng of dancers that had taken possession 
of the forward spar deck. These people were 
steerage passengers, mostly Danes and Swedes, 
with here and there a family of Germans and 
Belgians. 

The music consisted of two fiddles, a flute, 
zither, harp, and cornet — by no means a poor 
orchestra — and though perhaps there was a lack 
of harmony or unison in the use of those instru- 
ments, the players made full compensation by 
the noisy vigor with which they gave the Nord 
Galop and Strauss' Schenck Waltzes. 
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The dancers were Mormons on their way to 
Utah under the charge of a Mormon elder, who, 
after the evening prayers, assembled them to- 
gether and proposed a dance. The suggestion 
was hailed with great glee by the younger of the 
party, and now they were enjoying themselves to 
their heart's content in the healthful waltz and 
polka. 

But there was another scene enacted near the 
stem ©f the vessel that was not of so cheerful a 
character. A young Mormon girl, Christine 
Jansen, sat alone, with her pretty blue eyes 
dimmed with scalding tears, and holding in her 
hand a letter and a somewhat faded photograph. 
Although the night was dark and moonless, and 
she could not see either the lines of the letter 
or the face on the photograph, both lines and 
face were engraved on the memory of her 
heart. The letter told of a sad farewell; the 
photograph showed the handsome, fair face and 
manly forehead of Ultee Borjes, Christine's ab- 
sent lover. 

Ultee Borjes, two years before this night, had 
left his native village to seek his fortune in the 
western world. He had known Christine from 
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boyhood ; they had played in the same fields to- 
gether, gone to the same district school, had 
grown to love each other, and Ultee had pro- 
posed to Christine's aunt for Christine's hand in 
marriage. Now this aunt was an old lady of 
the blue vitriol school. Her look alone was 
enough to kill any plant or wither any flower, ^ 
and when poor Ultee spoke of his love for little 
Christine, old Dame Freda grew furious. 

" What ! " she cried, " you, Ultee, marry my 
niece Christine; you, a lad without a stiver to 
bless yourself with ! Dream no more of it. 
Christine must marry a man of my choice. 
Leave the house, nor ever set foot in it again." 

Chnstine heard all this from an adjoining 
apartment, and the poor girl's heart was filled 
with woe. She at once ran to meet Ultee as 
he crossed the little garden, sorrow-laden and 
disappointed. 

" I heard my aunt's refusal," said Christine. 
** What's to be done 1 " 

" I leave this village to-morrow," said Ultee. 
" A number of our people are going to America, 
and I'll go with them, to take my chances in the 
new world. If fortune favors me, I'll come back 
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to claim you. Will you remain true to me, my 
darling Christine 1 " 

"Till heaven calls me away," was Christine's 
answer. 

The next day Ultee left his native village, and 
poor Christine, alone and disconsolate, wept in 
sorrow. 

"Ill never see him again," she said. "He 
may be lost at sea, or die far away in the western 
world, friendless and alone." 

Her reverie was broken by her aunt's appear- 
ance on the scene. 

" Christine," said the old woman, " I bring you 
a new friend and guide. Elder Scowls, of the 
Church of Zion. He is a worthy and righteous 
man ; he will show you how wicked it is to place 
your thoughts on sublunary things. He will 
show you the path to piety and truth, and prove 
to your satisfaction that disobedience and per- 
verseness are evils that lead to death and de- 
struction." 

Poor Christine looked at old Freda in great 
amazement. She knew her aunt had become a 
member of the Latter Day Saints, as the new 
community was called; and her young heart 
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rebelled against these sighing, groaning, canting 
people with whom her only relation on earth had 
afRliated. 

This Elder Scowls had come to Sweglea to 
make converts to the Mormon faith, and with 
smooth, lying, and insidious arguments had al- 
ready many devotees among those simple-minded 
Swedes. Promises of rich, fertile lands in Utah ; 
great profits from crops of grain and heards of 
cattle, filled those honest people with the desire to 
vi«it Zion, as the Mormon country was called. 

Elder Scowls was a wily, smooth-tongued vil- 
lain; he had been a lawyer in southern Illinois; 
had got into disrepute with his neighbors, and left 
the State with a bad name of his own and the 
erring wife of someone else. In Utah he found 
a field for his vile practices — he soon allied him- 
self with the church. Having the "gift of the 
gab," Brigham Young selected him for foreign 
. mission work. He had already four wives in 
Utah, when the church sent him to Sweden. He 
settled at Sweglea, and, as before stated, he had 
done his work most effectually — had got a num- 
ber of the people of Sweglea to join his congrega- 
tion, He selected those who had ojeans (many of 
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them had sold their farms and cattle) to emigrate 
to America, and the party was on the eve of de- 
parture when poor Christine was startled by her 
aunt presenting Elder Scowls to her. 

"Come, child," said the Elder, in a kind and 
fatherly manner, — "come, child, do not shrink 
from me. I am your friend, the friend of all 
the world, the friend of mankind, the friend of 
the orphan and the fatherless; and if you will 
hearken to me, I will bring you words of cheer 
and comfort. In a few weeks we sail for America 
and Zion. A bright home awaits you in the 
Wasatch Valley, a land flowing with milk and 
honey, and my protecting arms shall protect you 
in the land of flowers, peace, and plenty." 

Thus did the snake. Scowls, endeavor to snare 
the blue-eyed bird of Forstolf, for as such was 
pretty Christine known in her native village. 
With this and such little insidious speeches did 
the Mormon serpent endeavor to win our Chris- 
tine; but she was true to Ultee Borjes. Her 
aunt, too, would lecture her on her impiety and 
disobedience, but all to no purpose. 

" Wait till we get her away from these moun- 
tains, thes^ remembrances of her absent lover," 
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Elder Scowls would say, " and then, perhaps, she 
will recant and become more tractable." 

Things^ went on thus till the converts left for 
Utah, and we find them on this Saturday night 
at sea. 

Chapter IL 
raw recruits. 

When Christine's lover, Ultee Borjes, left his 
native village, he had but a few thalers. His 
companion, a young emigrant from an adjoining 
town, had promised to be his companion as far as 
New York, and if fortune favored them, to obtain 
employment together ; so they arranged to make a 
common fund of the little money they possessed, 
and stand by each other through any emergency 
that might arise. 

On the morning of their arrival at Castle Gar- 
den they were met by one of the numerous 
sharks that prowl in the vicinity, looking for 
victims among the newly-arrived. The fellow 
was a Hebrew named Groskopf, but known to 
the police as " Spelter," a dealer in counterfeit 
coin. Ultee and his friend had left the Garden 
for a stroll to Jook for lodgings, when " Spelter " 
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approached, and addressing them m Swedish, 
said: 

" Welcome to America, friends ! Welcome ! " 

" Thank you," said the young men. 

" Are you looking for lodgings ? " was Spelter's 
next inquiry. 

" Yes," said Ultee, " we are anxious to find 
cheap apartments ; my friend and myself will re- 
main in New York if we can obtain employment." 

" It was well I met you," said Spelter. " You 
must be careful how you go about alone in this 
great city. I am specially licensed by the author- 
ities to procure lodgings and work for such as 
have no friends to aid them ;" and the Jew pre- 
sented a paper with a large seal on it. 

As the young men could not read English, 
they took it for granted that the paper was a 
legal one. 

" Come with me, my friends. Fll show you a 
good lodging-house, where you can rest to-day, 
and to-morrow we will procure you employment." 

He led them to an out-of-the-way street near 
the docks, and stopped in front of a strange, di- 
lapidated-looking house. An American flag was 
suspended over the door, and several United 
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States soldiers stood near the entrance. It was 
evidently a recruiting station. Passing up the 
stairs to the third story (the recruiting office oc- 
cupying the first floor), the young emigrants were 
introduced to an old gentleman seated at a desk. 
This desk was the only furniture in the room, 
and the place looked singularly bare and unfur- 
nished. 

" You must register your names here," said 
Spelter, while the old man procured a dirty-look- 
ing ledger. 

" Your names in full," said the old clerk. 

"Ultee Borjes — Ole Harjen," replied the lads. 

" How much money have you ? " was the next 
question. 

" I have three hundred kroner," said Ole 
Harjen. 

" And I four hundred." 

" Coin or notes," questioned Mark. 

" Coin," they replied. 

" It is no use here. You must deposit it with 
us; we will give you American money for it." 

The poor, unsuspecting Swedes supposed the 
men were authorized to collect the money and 
give current money in exchange, so they de- 
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livered their funds to the sharpers, who counted 
back to them $180 in tjnited States silver coin, 
and then locking the desk and begging the young 
men to wait their return, passed through a sidd 
door and left the office. 

An hour went by and they did not return. 
Another succeeded the first, when Ultee pro- 
posed they should go to some restaurant for 
dinner, that d6ne, they would return for the 
friend who had promised to obtain their lodgings. 

At the corner of the street they found an 
eating-house. Fortunately the proprietor was a 
Swede. They ordered a frugal dinner, and when 
they tendered a coin in payment, were told it was 
a counterfeit. On inspection, they found that 
all the money given them was made of base 
metal. They had been robbed. They related 
their story to the landlord. 

" Show me the place," said he. 

They led- him to the rooms over the recruiting 
office, when they discovered that the birds had 
flown. The apartments had been leased only that 
morning, and the desk was all the furniture that 
the new occupants had brought with them. This 
they learned from the Sergeant down-stairs. 
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" God help us now," said Ultee ; " alone and 
without a penny in a strange land ; what will we 
do?" 

" Enlist," said the Sergeant. " Uncle Sam 
wants soldiers ; you're young, strapping fellows ; 
there are many of your countrymen i.i the 
army." 

" You might do worse," said the landlord. 
" You will be fed and clothed. This is the only 
place open to you ; become a soldier." 

" I will^'' said Ole Harjen. 

" And I," said Ultee. 

Three hours after this scene the two young 
Swedes were enlisted to serve for five years in 
the United States army. 

Chapter III. 

LATTER DAY SAINTS. 

The Mormon colony to which Christine and 
her aunt belonged reached Utah in the spring, 
and the band was broken up into companies of 
twenty families each, and sent by the Mormon 
authorities to the outlying counties. It is the 
rule to prevent any of the newly-arrived converts 
remaining long in the vicinity of Salt Lake, lest 
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contact with the Gentiles should teach the poor 
misguided creatures the horrible truth of their 
position; and not for one moment is the most 
stem espionage relaxed. They are watched and 
guarded, and no association with the outside 
world is permitted. Elder Scowls, having deter- 
mined to make Christine one of his wives, lost 
no opportunity to win her over. 

" Look at these beautiful hills covered with soft 
verdure and spangled with the beautiful moun- 
tain rose; see our vales, rich with golden grain, 
and all belonging to Zion's favored children; 
here, my darling, you'll forget the bleak north 
from whence you came, and live a new existence 
as my cherished bride." 

"Leave me, sir; I can never love you; my 
love is with Ultee Borjes, my first, my heart's 
dear choice." 

"Ultee Borjes," hissed the Elder; "why did he 
leave you in Sweden ? Why did he desert you ? 
Doubtless he has found a prettier mate in the 
eastern states. It is more than two years since 
he left you ; why did he not write ? He is a 
poor gallant indeed who can forget so soon. I 
will console you for his indifference and neglect." 
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*• Leave me, I beg of you. Oh, aunt, why do 
you not aid me in my sorrow ? Why do you 
permit this man to torture me with his unholy 
vows ? I can never love him," said the gfrl. 

" Oh, you will change your mind, Christine. 
He is the only friend we have now ; we are en- \ 
tirely under his care and guidance." 

This conversation took place on the banks of the 
Wasatch, as the little caravan was wending it- 
self to " Brewster," the destination of the party. 

Brewster was a settlement of three hundred 
souls, and under the especial charge of Elder 
Scowls. It was a collection of adobe houses 
ranged equidistant one from the other, with pretty 
gardens in front of each house; while in the back- 
ground on either side were the farms of the com- 
munity, " worked on shares," the church, as usual, 
getting the tithe or tenth part of all produced, 
"gi'ain or beast." A row of eucalyptus trees 
fringed the road on either side, while a clear 
stream of water from the mountain ran through 
the only street in the place. At the farther end 
of the village stood the church or Tabernacle, 
with Elder Scowls' house adjoining, the three 
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doors opening on the verandah or gallery indicat- 
ing the number of wives. 

Christine and her aunt were consigned to the 
care of one of these spiritual wives — a Welsh 
woman about forty years of age. She had been 
handsome in her youth, but now toil in the field 
and the heart-depth of gnawing sorrow had made 
her swarthy, sunburnt, and sullen. 

"So, another beauty for our household, eh? 
Welcome to you. Princess," was her first saluta- 
tion to Christine ; and the words were spoken in 
a mingled tone of irony and contempt. 

" You'll be happy here, my pigeon. So you 
are a Swede, eh ? And the old lady ? " 

" Is my aunt," said Christine. 

" You are to have the Grosbeck House, near 
the Ford; you will be comfortable there — (en 
acres of land and a pretty house, my pigeon. 
You will remain here a few days until the place 
is put in order to receive you." 

Morgan Scowls, for that was her name, ruled 
the Elder's household. She had been the widow 
of an eminent pillar of the Mormon church, and 
as she had some " means," Scowls lost no time 
in proposing for her, and in due time she was 
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wedded to him. His other wives were Jane 
Margetts and Mary Wagstaff, aged respectively 
eighteen and twenty-six, poor ignorant creatures 
and submissive slaves to the Elder's will. Old 
Morgan hated these raw-boned English girls, and 
made their lives anything but pleasant. She was 
delighted at Christine being their near neighbor , 
and determined that the Swedish girl should sup- 
plant them in the Elder's affection as they had 
supplanted her. 

On the first night of their stay, Christine and 
her aunt were presented to them, and during the 
evening meal old Morgan lost no opportunity of 
assuring Christine's aunt of the many advan- 
tages the Mormons possessed over the rest of 
mankind, assuring her that all these fine lands 
and fields- belonged to them; that they were 
represented in the general government at Wash- 
ington by a high oflScial of their own choosing ; 
that the advantages they possessed here below 
were but trifles to the happiness to come in the 
Life Eternal; that the children of Zion were 
God's chosen. These and like arguments had 
a wonderful effect on Christine's aunt, whose 
half crazed brain was already filled with fanatical 
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ideas, gathered from the sermons of the Mormom 
preacher.s she had heard in Sweden. 

In a few davs Christine and her aunt were in- 
stalled in the new home on the Grosbeck farm. 
Old Grosbeck had failed to meet his obligations 
to the Mormon authorities, and had forfeited his 
claim tc# the little farm, so Elder Scowls trans- 
ferred the property to old Freda, Christine's aunt, 
for two reasons; first, because he got a good 
price for it; second, because he had determined 
to win Christine's love. Failing that, he would 
force her to marry him. To this end he enlisted 
his old Welsh wife in the project, and she gave 
a willing obedience to the task for the reason of 
the hatred she bore to her younger competitors 
for the Elder's affections. 

During all the summer Christine was forced to 
visit the church in company with her aunt, Freda, 
and the Elder endeavored by every means in his 
power to win the maiden; but Christine repulsed 
him. She would say, " Oh, aunt, save me from 
this horrid man. I can never love him. Save, 
oh, save me ! " 

" Wicked, perverse child ! do you not know 
our religion teaches us to accept the revelation 
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touching Celestial wives. The Elder seeks your 
salvation and would exalt you in the eyes of our 
community by making you his wife." 

" Heaven help me!" cried the poor girl. "I 
have no one to appeal to, since you refuse to hear 
me." 

As the autumn days approached, Christine's 
aunt grew ill and took to her bed. Christine 
watched at her bedside, and it soon became ap- 
parent that Freda's days on earth were number- 
ed. Poor Christine shuddered to think of her 
fate, left alone with these people. 

On Christmas eve Freda called Christine to 
her : " Bend down, my child, and hear me ; I 
am dying." 

" Oh, heaven ! no, not dying, my dear aunt. 
You are all I have on earth to protect me. Oh, 
God ! do not take her from me. My dear aunt, 
no, not dying! Say you are not going to leave 
me." 

" Listen, child ; I am going away — to the land 
of peace — to the land where all is rest. When I 
am gone, remember my last request : Dwell with 
these people, the chosen of Zion. Remember the 
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precepts of the Mormon Church, and follow them. 
This is my last wish — promise me, my child." 

" Oh, my dear aunt Freda, do not in heaven's 
name ask such a sacrifice. I — I cannot promise, 
I cannot — " The rest was lost in the sobs of 
the heartbroken girl. 

With a wild yell that re-echoed through the 
rafters of the cabin, old Freda sat upright in her 
bed, and with her long bony fingers pointing to- 
ward heaven, while a strange brightness seemed 
to fill her eyes, said : " See, they call me ; lines 
of bright-winged angels come to bear me home; 
see, the gates of pearl revolve ; they open ; music 
of harps and lutes fills my ears with holy sounds, 
and cherubim hover near me — Kiss me, Chris- 
tine ; kiss me, darling, so ! I come to thee, my 
Lord, my King — Chris — tine, bless you — " 

She was dead, and Christine was alone again — 
alone in a strange land — alone with the dead. 

Chapter IV. 

A NEST OF SNAKES. 

Christine was indeed most wretched ; she was 
now alone in the world. The funeral was a hasty 
one, a few of the colony attending; a short ser. 
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vice read by Elder Scowls, and old Freda's cof- 
fin was lowered into a shallow grave on the bleak 
hill-side, so far away from the dear old horae in 
Sweden ; and Christine, sobbing as if her heart 
would break, cried in anguish, " Oh ! my dear 
aunt, come back to me ; what will I do alone, 
alone ? God help me ! " 

" Come home to us, " said old Morgan, the 
Welsh wife ; " we will comfort you ; come to us, 
my pigeon ;" and Christine suffered herself to be 
led from the grave. 

Once in . the Elder's house, their manner 
changed ; they all began a system of hard treat- 
ment toward Christine. The younger wives 
hated her cordially on account of her good looks, 
while old Morgan detested her on general grounds. 

" Come, none of your snivelling here ; you must 
brighten up. We want no pretty-faced hussies* 
tears watering our hearth-stones ; do you hear, 
my pigeon ? " and she would pinch Christine's 
arm until the girl screamed with pain. "The 
Elder is coming; you must put on your best 
looks ; no squeaking before him. Do you hear, 
pigeon ? " 

" Leave us," cried the Elder lus he entered j 
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and gritting her great ugly teeth, Morgan left 
the room. 

" Come, lass," said Scowls, " let's have an 
understanding. I am your guardian now; you 
must obey me ; do you hear ? must, or I'll starve 
the life out of you. I am master here;" and with 
the greatest brutality he dragged her to his side. 

" Oh, in heaven's name, do not harm me ! I 
have need of kind words, for my heart is break- 
ing. Oh that I were in the grave with my poor 
aunt." 

" I'll place yoii there soon enough unless you 
promise to be my wife. You know I love you, 
have long loved you. From the very hour I saw 
you in Forstolf, I swore you should be mine ; do 
you hear me? miwe." 

"Never," screamed the girl; "you shall kill 
me first." 

" So be it ! Here, Morgan, lock this damsel 
in the corn-crib; we'll see who is master here. 
There you shall remain until you consent ; neither 
food nor water shall pass your lips till you promise 
to be my wife; 'tis commanded, and it must be 
done. Here, Morgan ; Morgan, I say ! " 

The old hag now entered, and seizing Chri.i 
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tine by tne hair, dragged her fainting from th3 
room, then across the barn-yard on that chilling- 
cold November night, and opening the door of 
the empty corn-crib, threw the poor child into it. 

" There you are, my pigeon. Now you can 
weep your eyes out, and, if you like, you can 
tear your pretty blond hair. You can spoil your 
pretty complexion if you like, my pigeon ;" and 
locking the door, she left Christine in her sorrow. 

Crouched in a corner, and endeavoring to get 
warm by covering her shoulders with some empty 
grain-sacks, Christine awaited the daylight. At 
times she could hear the yelping of the wolf and 
coyote, and again she would pray God to keep 
her from harm. 

Arousing herself, she proceeded to examine 
the door, to see if she could escape. But where 
could she go ? Anywhere, any place would bei 
preferable to Elder Scowls' harem. With a super- 
human effort she pushed against the door, but it, 
resisted her. Again and again she tried it, and, 
resting against the wall, her fingers bruised and 
bleeding, she cried in the ftgony oi her heart for 
God to take her, 

}M^^ ! ft footstep, fti)4 J^« M^r^ettn, tb^ 
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Elder's second wife, opened the door. The 
woman was half clad, and stood looking at 
Christine in a half-dazed and savage manner. 

. "Go, girl," she cried, "go! I have come to 
give you liberty — not for any love I bear you, 
but for my own reasons. Go at once; if I am 
discovered, my fate will be worse than yours. I 
should soon be a marked victim for the Danite's 
knife. Go, I tell you. Follow the stream until 
it reaches the mountain's foot. Two miles further 
on you will strike the canon, through that the 
open prairies. Then make your way to Fort 
Sherman. I have no time to say more. Go — go 
quick, I tell you ! " 

"God bless you, Jane! and if I reach the 
settlements alive, I will not forget you;" and 
kissing the Mormon's hand, Christine started like 
a deer along the bank of the stream. 

The day was just breaking, as Christine, weary 
and footsore, reached the mouth of the canon, and 
sinking on the frozen ground, was about to give 
up the struggle for liberty with her life, for it 
seemed as if phe could go no further and must 
die, Looking back she saw a cloud of dust in 
tl)^ (ijiat^nce, Rer flight h^d been disgoyereclj 
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and a number of horsemen were in pursuit. God 
help her now if she should be overtaken. Rous- 
ing herself, she crawled into the bushes and 
watched from her hiding-place in the canon the 
steady approach of the cavalcade. On, on they 
came, and now they stopped within a hundred 
yards of where the poor wounded girl was con- 
cealed, 

" I tell you, lads, she has not passed the cafion. 
By heaven, we must find her! One hundred 
dollars to the man that finds her ! " This was 
spoken by Elder Scowls. His companions were 
two Mormon ruffians, mounted on mustang ponies 
and armed to the teeth. 

" By goll. Elder, I'm afraid we've taken the 
wrong trail," said the younger of the two. " She 
must have gone toward Bridger." 

" You're an idiot. Do you think she would 
make toward a Mormon settlement? No; the 
damsel is too smart for that. She'll go toward 
the Gentiles' tent. By dash," said the Elder, 
with a fearful oath, " if she escapes us, I'll make 
someone suffer. She must have gone through 
the canon. Let's get on; on the open prairies 
we'll be more likely to spot her," 
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Saying this, they galloped on, passing within a 
few feet of where Christine was concealed. 

All that day Christine remained hidden in the 
cafion, and at night she ventured forth. On 
emerging from the gorge, a fire on the distant 
prairie told her that the Mormons had camped 
for the night. Making a detour, Christine passed 
around the camp and by daylight reached a belt 
of woods on the edge of a pretty running stream. 

Chapter V. 

EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF CAPT. SIBLEY. 

To OoL iSherbrooJce, Fort Sherman : — 

In accordance with instructions receired Nov. 
10th, I started with a Sergeant and forty armed 
men to punish the Indians who robbed the emi- 
grant train at the Broad- water. 

On the 13th our scouts reported an Indian 
camp near the Blue Hills. I at once made pre- 
parations to capture them, and to this end sent 
the Sergeant and ten mounted men to reconnoi- 
ter. Unfortunately the movement was dis- 
covered by the Indians, who immediately made 
ready for a fight. This we determined to be the 
case as we could see the squaws withdrawing to 
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the gullies that ran in the rear of their position. 
After a few vollies from our entire force, I 
ordered a charge. Notwithstanding the rough 
nature of the broken ground, the men dashed 
bravely onward ; the result was we captured the 
entire band, with the loss of one killed and three 
wounded. On the Indian side we counted seven- 
teen killed, and have taken one hundred and six- 
teen prisoners, including the chief, War-Knife, 
captured by the Sergeant after a hand-to-hand 
struggle. 

After burying the dead and caring for the 
wounded, on the morning of the 14th, we fol- 
lowed, and on the same afternoon overtook some 
of the squaws who had escaped from the Indian 
camp. 

With them we found a young white girl who 
had been made a captive by the Indians only a 
few hours before our fight with them. From her 
we learned that she was flying from a Mormon set- 
tlement where she had been maltreated, and that 
being pursued by a party of Danite police, three 
in number, she ran by accident into the Indian 
camp. The Indians refused to deliver her to the 
Mormons, the chief claiming her as his prize; 
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"a struggle took place ;" the Mormons were killed 
and scalped; and then the Indians, perceiving 
our troops advancing, endeavored to hide the 
white captive by sending her off with the squaws. 

She is a very bright, intelligent young lady, a 
Swede, and strange to relate, the old sweetheart 
of our Sergeant Borjes. You can readily im- 
agine the meeting of the lovers after three years' 
absence. 

I would respectfully recommend Sergeant 
Borjes for promotion, and trust the Secretary 
of War will reward the young soldier as he 
bravely deservep, 

George L. Sibley 

Capt. S8th Cavalry, 

Chapter VI. 

The following slip, cut from the Valley Star, 
will tell the remainder of my story : 

"Married, at Fort Sherman, on November 
30th, by the Post Chap»lain, Lieutenant Ultee 
Borjes, United States Army, to Christine 
Jansen," 
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THE LOG OF 
THE ZUYDER-ZEE. 



In Mexico grows a harmless-looking plant much 
resembling the northern milk-weed, but a few 
drops of the juice of the herb, a tasteless white 
fluid, acts immediately on the brain, producing 
first violent insanity and then hopeless idiocy. 



"Oh, father, I do love him; I love Hans 
Wynand." 

" Silence, Annie ; none of his name shall ever 

marry one of mine; never mention him in my 

presence, or I shall banish you from my side 

and shun you as a pestilence." 



Old David Van Blarcom lived in Bowling 
Green. His household consisted of an old maiden 
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sister and one servant. They were a strange 
family, seeing few or no visitors, and never go- 
ing out, except on an occasional visit to Trinity 
Church, and David's daily journey to and from 
his little office in Coenties Slip. When " the old 
Dutchman," as his neighbors called him, came to 
New York in 1743, he was forty years old, and 
already owned two vessels, the Dodrecht, 350 
tons, and the Ninker Hoi, 400 tons. His father, 
an old retired sea-captain of -Amsterdam, had 
accumulated a fortune, and, in dying, willed his 
property, including these two vessels, to David, 
his only son, at that time twenty- two years of 
age, and who, with his sister Annie, three years 
his junior, composed the entire Van Blarcom 
household. 



I 



In Amsterdam, many years before, there had 
been an aspirant for the hand of the buxom 
Dutch blonde, Annie Van Blarcom, in the person 
of Hans Wynand, son of an eminent ship-owner, 
and captain of one of his father's vessels. The 
two families — Van Blarcom's and Wynand's — 
were from time immemorial bitter enemies, op- 
posing each other in all commercial and maritime 
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avail's, so that when old Van Bhircom discovered 
that his daughter was beloved by Hans Wynand, 
he grew furious. 

" Oh, father, I do love him," pleaded Annie ; 
but the old man vowed he would never consent 
to her marriage with the son of his enemy. 

" No child of mine shall ever marry one of 
Wynand's blood," said he. 

" Come, come, father, be reasonable," urged 
young David. "Annie loves him and he loves 
Annie. He is a sailor and a rising man; his 
father is rich, and Hans will one day succeed 
to his wealth." 

" Not for all the gold of Guinea should I con- 
sent;" and the old man fairly yelled with rage. 

Scenes of this character invariably occurred 
when poor Annie would urge him to consent to 
see Hans or his father, and let the past bitter- 
ness be forgotten. 

At length the entreaties of David and Annie 
prevailed, and old Van Blarcom agi-eed to meet 
Hans Wynand's father and talk the matter over. 
This concession was not brought about in a mo- 
ment. It took a long time and many arguments 
to convince Van Blarcom that it was the proper 
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thing to do, and even when he did consent, there 
was a devilish gleam of mischief in his eye, as he 
said : 

"Well! well! I'll see the Captain forthwith, 
and consent to the marriage — on certain condi- 
tions." 

Old Wynand, though equally antagonistic to 
Van Blarcom and his enterprises, was none the 
less anxious to further his son's happiness, and 
when he learned that Hans was in love with the 
pretty Annie Van Blarcom, he determined to sink 
any personal feeling he might entertain, and do 
all in his power to further the match. 

** I'll meet the old pig if he comes to me in 
half a kindly temper," said old Wynand. 

" I suppose I'll have to meet the old hog," said 
Van Blarcom. 

It was at last arranged that the families should 
come together and ccmsider the matter of Hans' 
marriage with iVnnie Van Blarcom. Annie's fa- 
ther stipulated that, as a condition, Hans Wynand 
should make one more voyage to the Dutch East 
Indies, and on his return the marriage should take 
place. In token of his good faith, he said he 
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would at his own expense, provision and fully 
equip the vessel for this long voyage. - 

Matters being satisfactorily arranged, prepara- 
tions were made for Hans' departure, and, in ful- 
filment of his agreement, Van Blarcom furnished 
a cargo of such goods as promised a large profit, 
and fitted out the vessel with ships' provisions 
and stores, heavily insuring the whole far beyond 
its value. 

It was noticed by many during all these prepa- 
rations, that young David Van Blarcom, Annie's 
brother, never regarded the reconciliation of the 
families in a favorable light, and, being of a 
naturally morose and saturnine disposition, made 
no attempt to hide his hatred of Hans Wynand. 
** He shall never marry a sister of mine," he 
would say; and with clenched fist, and eyes 
flashing with hatred he swore he "would kill 
him first." 

At length the ship was freighted and ready to 
sail, Annie and Hans had kissed each other good- 
bye, with tear filled eyes the poor girl left the 
vessel's side, the lines were cast off, and Hans, 
from the deck of his ship, waived a sad adieu to 
his pretty blond sweetheart. 
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From the day the vessel sailed from Amsterdam 
he was never heard of more. Poor Annie at 
first clung to the hope that some day Hans would 
return and claim her hand, but she was doomed 
to disappointment. Old Wynand died of grief 
at his son's loss, while Van Blarcom and his son 
David joyously rubbed their hands in secret glee ; 
the large sum for which the vessel had been in- 
sured was paid over to them ; and none of their 
household, except Annie, seemed to feel the loss 
of Hans Wynand with the ship and cargo. 

Presently it was whispered about that some 
foul play had been practised. The ship's provi- 
sions had all been delivered at Van Blarcom's 
warehouse before they were transferred to Hans 
Wynand's vessel, and the old man with his son, 
David, had personally superintended their un- 
packing and repacking. None knew exactly how 
much victualling had been done. Had the ship 
a full complement of food, and a proper chr.rac- 
ter for so long a voyage 1 And why did the ; 
Van Blarcoms rehandle the provisions before 
the final shipment ? And why the large insurance 
on the vessel ? Those questions and many others 
of a like character began to agitate the good 
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burghers of Amsterdam, and the Van "Blarcoms 
l^erceived that they were objects of suspicion. 
The hitherto good name of the liouse became 
linked with distrust, and the firm began to suffer 
from evil reports. 



One day a vessel called the Zuyder-Zee ar- 
rived at Amsterdam, consigned to the Van Blar- 
coms. The Captain at once sought the head of 
the house, and desired to see him alone. They 
were closeted for an hour, and what transpired 
during that interview no one ever knew. 

When the Captain took his leave, David was 
hastily summoned to his father's side. He found 
the old man in great agony ; he had fallen in a 
fit, but recovered sufficiently to impart to David 
some portion of the interview with the Captain, 
and confided to his son a book, the " Log of the 
Zuyder-Zce,^'* with the strict injunction that no 
die should ever read it but himself; that its con-, 
tents should ever be kept a secret, even fron^ 
Annie ; and that David should close up the busj-: 
uess of ti.e liouse and leave Holland forever, tak, 
i;.g Anpie y\i\\\ him, PftYJcl hfid acarcelj^ time tQ 
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promise to fulfil his father's last request, when 
the old man died. 

This is how David Van Blarcom and his sister 
Annie came to America to reside in the quaint 
old house at Bowling Green. 



David died in this old house on Christmas 
morning, 1801, aged 98. His old sister, the once 
pretty Annie Van Blarcom, had preceded him 
to the unknown land two years before. 

Among David's papers was found this strange 
history : 

The Log of the Zuyder-Zee. . 

Latitude, 23:40 S.; longitude, 90:10 E. Just 
after daybreak on the morning of June 13th, 
1742, the look- )ut reported a vessel on our star- 
board bow. The night preceding had been a 
terrible one, a living gale blew from the north- 
west, and now no remainder of the past storm 
was visible, except the long rolling sea that in- 
variably follows a hurricane. 

The look-out described the vessel as of strange 
appearance, and derelict, as her sails were flapping 
idly against the masts, As we neared the singu- 
Jj^r-Jooklnp; craft, the flag ^t hMf-P^st ii>dicatet^ 
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that she was in distress. When within hailing 
distance, I asked her name and what was wanted. 
No reply came. 

With my glass I could discern people on the 
deck, so I had a boat lowered and sent off with 
the first mate and a crew to see what assistance 
I could render. The boat retui-ned in a short 
time, and the mate reported that he could not 
understand the strange gibberish spoken by the 
crew of the vessel ; he was horrified at their ap- 
pearance, and said they were " from the other 
world ; " that he wished " never to look on such 
a sight again." Selecting a fresh crew, I return- 
ed to the strange craft, and as I neared the ves- 
sel my blood nearly froze at the sight of the 
gaunt, strange faces that peered at me over the 
sides of the ship. 

" God help us ! " said the man in the bow of 
my yawl, *' what kind of creatures are these? 
They are not of this world." 

On reaching the deck a singular scene pre- 
sented itself. Leaning over the taffrail or sup- 
porting themselves against the mast were to be 
seen the gaunt, shrunken figures of the crew, 
their eyes large and glassy, while their shrunken 
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yellow skins gave bhem the appearance of men 
dying of starvation. 

" Who commands this ship ? " said I, to a 
wretched looking skeleton that leaned against the 
mainmast. 

He rolled his poor sunken eyes from side to 
side, pointing his long, skinny fingers towards the 
cabin, and squeaked out a few words of unintel- 
ligible jabber. At that moment the whole crew 
repeated the sentence, and in concert pointed 
their long, bony fingers to a jaundiced, spectre- 
looking creature that stood near the cabin door. 

" Do you command this ship ? " said I. 

A low, gurgling sound and a few spasmodic 
twitches of the face were all I got in reply. 

" In heaven's name, speak, man ! Are ye 
plague-stricken or starving?" said I. "What 
can I do for you ? " 

The emaciated figure before me again at- 
tempted to speak, but a few gutturarsounds were 
the only effect produced. 

I returned to the ship's side, called two of 
my boat's crew on board, and, descending to the 
cabin, we found everywhere signs of disorder. 
Strong fumes of something like opium seeniej 
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to pervade every nook and corner. The effect 
was stupi^fying in the extreme, and we hastily 
retreated to the deck, not, however, before I 
glanced hurriedly at the ship's book lying on the 
table. The last entry was made nearly seven 
months before. From it I learned that the crew 
had sickened one after the other, with a strange, 
unaccountable malady, that seemed to rob them 
of their senses. They had, one after the other, 
become totally unfitted to attend to their duties, 
and had lain about the deck in a semi-idiotic 
condition, their only desire being an inordinate 
craving for food, which seemed to rather aggra- 
vate their crazed condition. 

We searched the ship's lockers and found a 
scarcity of provisions, but everywhere the nausea- 
ting opium-like odor prevailing. The sails hung 
in shreds against the masts, the shrouds and rig. 
ging were ragged and torn, while everywhere was 
a sense and sight of decay, disease, and death 
apparent. We made every attempt possible to 
rouse the strange crew from their dazed con- 
dition, but all efforts were in vain. Beyond a 
tossing of the head from side to side, an idiotic 
grin, a rolling of their glazed eyeballs in their 
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sunken sockets, and the unintelligible jabbering, 
we could learn nothing from them. I sent the 
boat's crew back to my ship, and ordered them 
to bring a couple of barrels of pork, some bis- 
cuits, and a spare sail or two. 

While they were away on this errand, I once 
more approached the Captain, and endeavored to 
tell him by signs that I was bound to the north- 
ward, and that I would report him if he would tell 
me his destination, v/here he was from, the name 
of the ship, etc. With an extraordinary efiEort 
he tremblingly put his hand in his breast and 
brought forth an old crumpled letter, and hand- 
ing it over to me, I read the superscription, 
written in a singularly cramped and jerky style : 
Annib van Blarcom, 

Amsterdam, 

Holland. 

By signs I promised him I would deliver the 
letter. My boat's crew had now returned with 
the provisions, which were placed on the deck of 
this weird ship, and reverently crossing ourselves, 
we returned to our own vessel, sadly impressed 
with the sights we had witnessed. 

(Signed) Jan Harkssn, Captain. 
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"BERTHA KLEIN." 



" Doctor, will you hear my story ? " 

" Thank you." 

" I was a student at the University of Bonn, 
and during my vacations often went fishing up 
the Lahn. The Lahn, you know, is a charming 
river that empties into the Rhine opposite Capel- 
len and the beautiful castle of Stolzenfels. During 
these excursions I made my headquarters at the 
*Drei Kronen,' a delightful little German inn, 
situated on the right bank of the river, a few 
miles above Lahnstein, and kept by one Caspar 
Lauber. From Caspar I learned where were to 
be found the best fishing spots, and often after 
our day's sport we would sit under the vines and 
tell stories of the past. He related anecdotes of 
tlie Austrian campaign— he bftd been a soldier; 
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i would speak of my American home, far away 
on the Ohio; and as we watched the smoke curl- 
ing from our meerschaums of canaster, we would 
intermingle the legends with staves of * Die 
Wacht am Rhein * and * Tramp ! tramp ! the 
j boys are marching.' 

"I had been two summers thus passing my 
holidays between Nassau and Lahnstein, doing 
duty with rod and reel, when one day, while at 
my favorite pastime, I became aware that I had 
a companion; for above me on the bank stood 
a pretty girl intently watching my endeavors to 
hook a barbillon that had evaded my attempts 
to land him. 

" * 0, so near ! 'tis too bad ! ' said she, with a 
pretty Nassau accent. * If the Herr will try his 
luck over there, above the ferry-boat, he will 
have fine sport.' And then, as if she felt 
ashamed of having spoken to a stranger, she 
dropped her eyes, while a blush at once over- 
spread her face. 

" * Thank you, my pretty one,' said 1. * I sup- 
posed I knew all the favorite fishing spots on the 
river; but if the Fraulein will conduct me, I wiH 
go and try " above the ferry-boat.' 
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" * Philip Becker always fishes there when he 
visits Fachbach, and never without bringing in a 
well-filled pannier ;' this in a half -timid, half -sad 
voice. 

"*Well, show the way, Fraulein.' 

" She led the way to the place indicated, when 
I ventured to ask her name. 

" ' Bertha Klein,' she said. 

*• * And do you live near, FrSulein? ' 

" * Yes, over there, near the Lahneck. Father 
works in the eisenschmelz. I am returning from 
there now. I bring him his dinner at this hour.' 

" * Every day at this hour you cross the ferry 
with papa's dinner, do you ? ' 

"^Yes, Herr.' 

"*And who is Philip Becker, of whom you 
spoke a moment since ? ' 

" * Philip, he lives at Nassau with Keppler, the 
chemist.' And at pronouncing Philip's name I 
thought I saw a dark shadow pass over Bertha's 
pretty face. * Philip is coming to Fachbach next 
week, so papa tells me.' And Bertha's pretty 
face again grew darkly sad. 

" She was of the blond type of German girl, 
blue- veined, with large bright eyes, fringed with 
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silken lashes, long and regular, while her golden 
hair hung down in twin braids at her back. 

"*Good day, sir.' 

" ' Good day, Bertha.' 

" And she tripped quickly up the bank and dis- 
appeared. 

" The evening found me at the Drei Kronen 
with a well-filled basket of carp and barbel. 

" * There, landlord,' said I, * you may thank the 
pretty Bertha Klein for my luck to-day. She it 
was who told me where to throw my line.' 

" * Oh ! oh ! have you seen Bertha ? She is 
one of the prettiest girls in the Duchy, and good 
as she is beautiful.' And then Caspar gave me 
a history of her family. Her father was foreman 
at the eisenschmelz, or furnace. Bertha was an 
only child. Philip Becker, a chemist's clerk at 
Nassau, was a suitor for her hand, and although 
Philip was an ill-favored, heavy lout. Bertha's 
mother thought him in every way worthy of her 
child. * I do not think the girl likes him,' said 
the landlord, * nor should a daughter of mine wed 
him.' And we drank a glass of aschmanshauser 
to the health of pretty Bertha Klein. 

" Day after day Bertha would stop a moment 
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to speak a few words to me as she journeyed to 
and from the furnace. Our acquaintance ripened 
into friendship, friendship into — well, you will 
see, Doctor. One day, while climbing rtie hill- 
side together, picking wild flowers, stopping ever 
and anon to listen to the rushing of the river at 
our feet or the loud roaring of the iron furnace 
across the stream, Bertha, suddenly stooping, 
cried : * O, Albert, see here ! Look ! oh, look ! 
Here is the Todeshliime.^* 

" ' The Todesblume ! Where, Bertha ? ' 

" * Here, at my feet ; and see, the mountain- 
side is full of them. Do you know the legend of 
this flower ? ' 

"*No, darling; tell it me.' 

" We seated ourselves on a large mass of 
stone, portions of the fallen ruin of the old castle 
Lahneck, that towered for a hundred feet above 
our heads; and while Bertha's clear blue eyes 
sparkled with a strange mixture of mystery and 
earnestness, and betimes referring to the bunch 
of small white flowers in her hand, she related to 
me the 
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Legbnd of the Todbsblume. 

" * This old castle up there behind us was once 
the stronghold of the famous old freebooter, Baron 
Rittenhall, who, although considered a wicked, 
reckless, wild man by the world in general, yet 
loved his young and beautiful wife with the 
greatest possible affection. And, indeed, 'twas 
said that the immense treasures he had levied 
from vessels passing up and down the Lahn were 
spent in jewels, trinkets, and precious stones to 
decorate the person of his lovely wife, the Lady 
Rittenhall. 

" * One day a pilgrim passing the castle begged 
for alms. The pious baroness gave him succor, 
while he in return gave her a single sprig of green. 
* This,' said the holy man, * if planted in early 
spring, will bear a small white flower, which is of 
rare virtue, for on St. Anne's day the possessor 
of this little flower may summon from the dead 
the spirit of his departed love.' 

"'The spirit of one's departed love,' echoed 
the baroness. 

" * Yes, daughter,' rejoined the friar, * at mid- 
night on St. Anne's day, whoever will dissolve 
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this flower i" a goblet of Eraser red wine, while 
repeating these words : 

**From earth, from sea, 
From brook, fiom fen. 
From haunt of beast, 
From homes of men. 
Form of one I loved most dear. 
By Todesblume, appear ! appear I " 

shall bring to earth the loved departed one. Re- 
member, daughter,' continued the pilgrim, * 'twill 
require a brave heart to summon from the grave.' 
And, blessing her, he took his leave. 

" * On the following day the Lady Rittenhall, 
with her own white hands, planted the sprig in a 
pretty, bright spot, near where we are now sit- 
ting,' said Bertha; and her pretty voice grew 
sweetly tremulous, as though it had tears in it. 

" ' Day after day would the beautiful Lady of 
Lahneck watch the little flowers budding from 
the stems, until they seemed to grow under the 
sunlight of her eyes, so that when the Baron re- 
turned from an incursion among the neighboring 
mountains, he found the hillside whitened with 
them. 

" * This is thy work, dear one,' said the Baron, 
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as, descending from bis saddle nt the drawbridge, 
he pointed proudly to the carpet of white flowers 
at his feet. 

"*I knew 'twould please thee,' smilingly re- 
plied she; and leading to the dining-hall, while 
the Baron and his retainers washed * their 
draughts of Rhenish down,' she related the story, 
as told her by the pilgrim. 

" * By my falchion,' said the Baron, * 'tis a 
well-told talc ; and here I pledge me, should fate 
or fortune take thee from me, bride of mine, I 
swear by my sword to summon thee to earth 
again. In token of the promise I drink this 
goblet to the table round.' 

" * That night, while the Baron held high revel 
with his brother troopers in the dining-hall, the 
Lady Rittenhall sat trembling in her chamber ; a 
strange dread seemed to possess her, a belief that 
she should be doomed by fate to test the powers 
of the Todesblume. A cold hand seemed to 
clasp her heart, and scarcely had her maids been 
summoned to her apartment, before the good lady 
was a corpse. 

" * The Baron, once so wild and reckless, now 
became sad and morose. He was inconsolable. 
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Now clasping in his arms the form of his once 
beautiful wife, now paoing the long corridors of 
the castle, that echoed gloomily his stifled sighs, 
he was indeed broken in heart and spirit. 

" * Scarce had they laid the body in the grave 
before the Baron again remembered his pledge 
to test the death-flower. St. Anne's day was 
now fast approaching, and his oath must be 
fulfilled. 

"Here Bertha stopped, and looking quietly 
about her, asked me if I did not hear a footstep. 

"*No, darling,' said I; *go on with your 
story; there is no one near us.' 

" * I am sure, Albert, I heard a footfall in tiift 
bushes behind us,' continued she ; and her voice 
again grew tremulous and tearful. 

" * You are mistaken, Bertha,' said I, reassur- 
ing her, * Let me hear your story out.' 

** * Well, the Baron shut himself up in the very 
chamber where his lady breathed her last, and on 
the morning of St. Anne's day was found lying 
dead, while on the table stood a goblet of Emser 
red wine in which floated the broken petals of the 
Todesblume ; and they do say,' whispered Bertha, 
* that a small white dove was seen flying from the 
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apfier window of the castle at midnight of St. 
Anne's day.' 

"*Very well told, Bertha,' said I, and my 
boyish heart was filled with a wild desire to test 
the maiden's love. * I would do as much for you 
my Bertha, should you be taken from me. I 
would call you back to earth if it were possible 
and here I swear it,' said I, rising to my feet. 

" * Oh, Albert, do not, I implore you ! ' cried 
Bertha, wildly throwing her arms about my 
neck. 

" ^ Very pretty ! very pretty ! ' growled a rough 
voice behind us ; * very pretty ; I am sorry to dis- 
turb your love-song, Fraulein.' And a heavy, 
thick-set young man, with stooping shoulders and 
straight, long hair, put back behind his ears, came 
out of the bushes at our back. His eyes, heavy 
and leaden-colored, seemed half closed, while he 
hissed his words between two rows of singularly 
white and even teeth. 

"* Pardon, Herr American; Bertha's mother 
sent me in quest of her. 'Tis near sunset, and 
the gossips at Fachbach might say evil things of 
the Fraulein if they knew — ' 

^** Philip Becker, stop! I know what you 
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would say,' cried she. * Do not insult me. Tell 
my mother I will come.' 

"*She bade me fetch you,' hissed Philip 
Becker, while his eyes slowly closed their lids as 
if they were too heavy to keep open ; * to fetch 
you, Fraulein ! fetch you.' 

" * Hark you, friend,' said I ; * you have de- 
livered your message. Your presence is no 
longer needed. I will accompany Miss Bertha 
home.' 

" * I spoke not to yow,' said Philip, fairly yellow 
with rage. 

" * But I spoke to you, sir ! You see, you 
frightened the girl. Take your dark shadow 
hence, or I will hurl you into the river at my 
feet.' 

" With a wild yell the chemist's clerk sprang 
at my throat, and would have strangled me, but 
with a sudden jerk I struck him full in the face 
with my head, and throwing him off his feet at 
the same moment, I sent him spinning down the 
hill side, nor did he stop till he reached the river, 
from whence I saw him crawl, dripping wet. 

" < Very pretty, Fraulein ! Very pretty, Herr 
American!' shouted Philip, as be shook hia 
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clinched fist at me and disappeared at the foot 
of the hill. Bertha, who had screamed and hid 
her face, now became alarmed for my safety. 

" * He will do you some fearful harm, I know he 
will; he is vindictive and relentless. Oh, Albert ! 
io is till my fault,' sobbed the pale girl; and pick- 
ing up her flowers, we journeyed toward the 
village. * I did not know he had arrived from 
Nassau,' said she; * though mother told me he was 
coming soon. I hate him, and I shall tell him so, 
though I am sure he knows it already.' 

"We had reached the garden of the Drei 
Kronen, when Bertha said, * Come no further 
with me. Leave me here, Albert. I must go 
on alone now; 'tis best.' And giving me the 
sprig of the Todesblume, she tripped away to- 
wards her home. 

" Placing the flowers in my letter-book, I 
strolled into the tavern, where I found the land- 
lord endeavoring to dry the dripping Philip 
Becker with a flcisk of aschmanshauser. The 
moment Philip saw me enter, he dropped his 
glass, and with a curse on his heavy lip, darted 
out of the door. 

** * He has tc»ld me all about it,' said the land^ 
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lord, roaring with laughter; 'and it served him 
right. Egad, I wish I had been there to see it.' 

" So we Ux)k our pipes, and after I had related 
the story of my struggle with Philip on the hill- 
side, I took my candle from the stand and went 
to bed, of course to dream of Bertha Klein. 

" Day after day during the long summer would 
we meet at the foot of the Lahneck, there to re- 
new our vows of eternal constancy. Philip had 
gone back to Nassau, vowing vengeance on the 
entire American nation, and myself in particular. 
Bertha and I would often laugh at the remem- 
brance of poor Philip's appearance, dripping on 
the river-bank, and with a prayer for his con- 
tinued absence, we would again pick Todes- 
blumen at the old trysting-place. 

" Thus mattei-s went till near the month of 
September, when I was summoned home to 
America. My mother was dying. With a 
sorrowing heart, and torn between love and duty, 
I broke the news to Bertha. 

"'And must you go?' cried Bertha. *0h, 
darling, I shall die ! ' 

" * I will return in the spring, my beloved, if 
God will spare me. The time will pass quickly; 
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you will hear from me by every mail, I promise 
you ; and here, where I first listened to your 
words of love, I again pledge my faith.' So, 
kissing Bertha, I tore myself away. 

"*I shall never see you again, my own, my 
only love,' were the last words that caught my 
ear; and looking back, I saw poor Bertha, with 
her face buried in her hands, at the foot of the 
tower, where she first told the story of the death- 
flower. 

" With all speed I returned to Bonn, where I 
found letters awaiting me. I must at once re- 
turn to the States. So, bidding my fellow- 
students adieu, I took my departure for Liver- 
pool, and securing passage by a Cunarder, in 
ten days reached New York; four more days 
brought me to my mother's bedside. She had 
been very ill, but now gave promise of a slow 
recovery. Days, weeks, months passed away, 
and I was constantly in receipt of letters from 
Bertha. The same old trusting love, the same 
pure, innocent sentiments filled her pages, while 
an occasional small white flower would recall our 
meetings on the hill-side at the Lahneck. * Here,' 
Pertba woi;!cl write^ * ig the Todesblume, to re- 
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mind you of the little girl who awaits your return 
on the banks of the flowing Lahn.' 

" It had been arranged that I should return 
to Germany in the spring; and as my mother's 
health was fast returning, I looked forward to 
the date of my departure with great joy, when 
suddenly Bertha ceased to write to me. Several 
weeks elapsed, the holidays passed, and still no 
letter from my heart's idol! Could Bertha's 
mother have insisted upon her marrying Philip 
Becker ? Perhaps she was ill. Could she have 
forgotten me? These and a thousand other sur- 
miscs filled my brain, and I was in despair, when 
one day the postman brought me a letter with a 
German postmark; but the address was not in 
Bertha's handwriting. I hastily tore it open ; it 
was from Casper Lauber, landlord of the Drei 
Kronen. 

"Great God! Bertha had been murdered! 
found dead with three cruel stabs in her neck and 
breast ; and there, at the very spot where I had 
left her on the hill-side, was the deed committed. 
Suspicion had fallen on Philip Becker, who had 
fled the country, while a reward was offered for 
his ftpprebeQsion, I cmld read po further, b«fc 
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with a groan fell fainting to the floor. A long 
and serious illness followed, and for months I lay 
just flickering between life and death. In my 
moments of delirium I would often call for Bertha 
Klein, and with a maddened scream vow venge- 
ance on the chemist's clerk. My dreams were of 
the river Lahn and its vine-covered hills. Then 
my fancy would picture Bertha struggling with 
Philip, and while he plunged the knife into her 
pure^heart, I was held by a stalwart demon, who 
spat upon me and mocked my frantic efforts to 
free her from the murderer's grasp. Then the 
old castle of the Lahneck would fill my disordered 
vision, and at its foot, among the vines, I saw 
two youthful forms — the one a tall, dark-haired 
youth, the other a blue-eyed German girl. In 
her hand she held a small white flower, and as 
she looked through tears of joy into the young 
man's face, the figure of a low-browed, wild, mis- 
shapen man arose behind them. Noiselessly he 
crept to the maiden's side, and with a hissing, 
devilish laugh, dashed headlong down the moun- 
tain-side into the river below, leaving the loving 
pair transfixed with fear and wonder. 

" Wheu the bright spring da^s came, I gre\7 
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somewhat better, but the physicians said my 
recovery would be a slow one. 

" My attendants told me of my ravings, of 
my constantly calling Bertha: and, to humor my 
caprices, they had brought, at my request, a small 
box containing Bertha's letters and the various 
love-tokens she had given me. In my porte- 
monnaie I found the little flower — Bertha's gift, 
when she related the story of the Todesblume. 
It was pressed between two small cards, and 
seemed almost as fresh as when the Fraulsin 
gave it me. *This flower,' said I, *will bring 
her back to me for a moment at least ; and when 
I am grown strong and well, Fll try the spell.' 

" The last day of June found me sufl[iciently 
recovered to journey to Saratoga, at the recom- 
mendation of my physician. I reached New 
York City, when I determined to go no farther 
until I had tested the power of the death-flower. 

"To this end I put an advertisement in the 
paper: * A gentleman desirous of making some 
experiments in chemistry would like an unfur- 
nished apartment in the upper portion of the city. 
The advertiser would prefer such apartment in a 
jiouse not occupied fts a residei^oe, Apply/ etc. 
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'*The third day after my advertisement ap- 
peared, an elderly German gentleman waited on 
me at my lodgings. He had just the apartment 
I desired, over a druggist's shop; in fact, the 
upper floor of a three-story house, unoccupied 
save by the old gentleman who kept the drug 
store beneath, and situated in a quiet up-town 
street, near one of the avenues. 

"I at once engaged the rooms, and on the 
following day made an inspection of the premises. 
I found the upper story to consist of two rooms 
of equal size. One was entirely empty; the 
other contained a long table and three wooden- 
bottomed chairs, while a large glass mirror 
over the mantel completed the furniture of the 
apartment. 

" * I have occupied this house but a few weeks,' 
said the old German, "and as I am alone here 
I shall be glad to have your company; so, if the 
Herr will take the apartments, he shall have them 
at his own price." And the old druggist bowed 
to the very ground in Teutonic politeness. 

" * What door is this 1 ' said I, pointing to a 
small trap in the wall, about two feet wide, and 
just large enough to admit a man, stooping. This 
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door had been concealed by the back of one of 
the chairs, and I thought the old gentleman 
seemed' startled at my discovering it. 

" * I do not know for what purpose that door 
could have been constructed,' said the old man ; 
* but you see it leads to the otl\,er room.' And 
passing through, we found ourselves in the empty 
apartment. 

*' After a word or two of necessary agreement, 
I hired the apartments for a month from date, 
and on the following Friday, St. Anne's day, I 
determined to try the potency of ray magic 
flower. 

" At midnight, on the 26th of July, 1869, I 
sat alone in that chamber. Upon the table stood 
a silver goblet filled with Emser red wine. At 
the head of the table I had placed a chair, while I 
occupied another at the foot. The clock of St. 
Michael's Church commenced to strike the hour 
of midnight; at the first stroke I extinguished 
the light, and dropping the flower into the 
goblet, slowly spoke the words: 

'* * From earth, from sea, 
From brook, from fen, 
From haunt of beast, 
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From homes of men, 

Form of her I love most dear, 

By Todesblume, appear 1 appear I ' 

"As the echoes of the last stroke of twelve 
died upon my ear a thin cloud of vapor rose 
from the goblet ; at first it was of a violet hue, 
then suddenly it changed into a bright crimson 
color, and growing gradually dense and heavy, 
soon filled the room, while through the misty veil 
I saw globes of golden pearl dancing before my 
astonished vision; strange, soft music played in 
sweetest strains about my ears, and, growing 
giddy at the sound, I felt I was falling from the 
chair. With a determination to resist the power 
that was pressing on my brain I held fast to the 
table, and criec again, * Appear! appear!' 

**The mist was now fast disappearing, and 
while the room grew bright, as though lighted 
by a thousand candles, I saw, seated in the chair 
at the head of the table, dressed in the cerements 
of the grave, the ghost of Bertha Klein, her golden 
hair no longer braided down her back, but hanging 
loosely about her face; her eyes pure and blue as 
of old, but sad and weeping. A clot of blood 
upon her neck marked the spot where the mur 
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derer's knife had entered. Frozen with horror 
at the sight, I sat motionless for an instant ; but 
her pitiful face and sorrowful look seemed to ask 
for words of compassion. 

"* Speak to me, Bertha; let me hear your 
voice,' cried I. 

" Quick as a flash she rose, and with a cry of 
horror that chilled me to the heart's core, she 
screamed, * Look behind you ! quick, Albert ! 
quick!' 

" I turned just in time to save my life; for the 
old druggist had stealthily entered through the 
trap door in the wall, and was about to plunge a 
large dirk-knife in my back, when I caught his 
arm ; in the struggle that ensued I tore the wig 
from his head, and making one desperate blow, I 
sent the knife intended for me into the heart of 
Philip Becker. 

" Now, doctor, I thank you for your attention. 
I have but one more favor to ask. Won't you 
speak to the chief physician? Appeal to my 
friends to have me released from this asylum, for 
I assure you I am no more a lunatic than you 
are." 




SANTA ROSA, 



I. 

Annette and Lillian Dulane, although twin 
sisters, were entirely opposite in their dispositions 
and appearances. Lillian, a blonde, bright, wild, 
wayward, and impulsive ; Annette, quiet, staid, 
and, the neighbors said, " of a religious turn of 
mind." Their mother died when they were 
young; their father was killed while leading his 
regiment in the Confederate ranks at Antietam. 

An old aunt was entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of their care and education. A strict 
Catholic, she insisted on the young ladies fulfill- 
ing all the obligations demanded by the Mother 
Church. In these efforts she was willingly 
seconded by Annette; but Lillian was not so 
tractable, preferring to ride across the country 
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and over the hills on her favorite mare, Vic, to 
the prosaic instruction or sermons of the pd!rah 
priest. 

Annette and Lillian loved each other very 
dearly, therefore it was a terrible surprise to the 
former when one night, just as they reached their 
sleeping chamber, Lillian, with her blue eyes filled ' 
with tears, said: 

"Annette, we have always loved each other 
dearly, have we not? Don't reply, ray sister, 
but hear me, and then forgive me if you can. 
Annette, I am about to leave you, my darling 
sister — to leave this our dear old home, never to 
return. When I am gone, don't let them speak 
ill of me. Think of me as the sister who, though 
so fond of you, never loved you half so much as 
you deserved, my wild and wayward manner 
contrasted so strongly with your sweet, self, 
denying nature." 

"Oh, Lillian," sobbed Annette, "do not speak 
in this strange manner ; you will break my heart;" 
and she clasped Lillian in her arms and kissed 
away her tears. 

"No, my sister, I must go; 'tis fate. You are 
too good for a headstrong cioalure like me. In 
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one hour from this time I cross the ferry at 
Kirkwood with John Maitland. I have promised 
to be his wife." 

" John Maitland ! " cried Annette. " Oh, no ! 
sister, not that man's wife ! " 

" I love him ! " said Lillian, " and though all 
the world hated and despised him, Fd be his wife. 
Oh ! I love him, Annette ; I love him ! Within 
the hour I am to meet him at the foot of the lane; 
all is prepared for our flight. To-morrow we will 
be many miles from here. My sister, something 
tells me we shall never meet again. God bless 
you. Good-bye, and may heaven aid and counsel 
you in this hour of sorrow. Good-bye, darling — 
good-bye!" and tearing herself away, she left poor 
Annette half swooning on the floor, while she 
hurried to meet John Maitland at the appointed 
spot. 

He was in waiting. A negro man-servant, 
with horse and wagon, was posted near a clump 
of trees a few yards distant. 

A low whistle from Maitland was answered by 
another from the negro, as Lillian Dulane came 
trembling towards her lover. 

** Bless you, darling ; you did not keep me 
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waiting. Why, child, how you tremble ! Come, 
Lillian, do not weep," said he, with kind, encour- 
aging tones. 

"Oh, Jack ! if I could retrace. If — if — if — 
No ! it must be —'tis fate's will — good-bye, old 
home. Good-bye, my darling sister. Good-bye 
all ; God bless all within that house !" and waving 
a sad adieu, she permitted herself to be partly 

led and partly carried away by Maitland. 

* ***** * 

When Lillian's flight was discovered her old 
aunt fell ill under the sad blow. She reproved 
herself for permitting Lillian to receive the atten- 
tions of John Maitland, a fellow who, to some 
extent, had been under a ban in the neighborhood, 
formerly a lieutenant in a company of partisan 
rangers that had earned no very enviable reputa- 
tion during the last years of the war. After the 
surrender of Lee he managed to get paroled with 
the rest of the Confederates. He returned home 
only to feel his presence somewhat unwelcome. 
No one seemed to respect him, and though he had 
a dashing, nonchalant manner, there was some- 
thing savage in the flash of his handsome dark 
eyes. 
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Lillian Dulane, of all the girls in the place, 
alone seemed to find pleasure in his company. 
He was a fine horseman, and day after day the 
pair would ride over the hills, dashing over 
ditches, jumping fences, hurdles, and brushwood, 
and filling the air with their merry laughter. 
Thus it was that John Maitland won the pretty 
Lillian Dulane. 



For many months after Lillian's flight Annette 
lay ill with a slow fever, and, although the warm 
spring brought her back to health, the sad re- 
membrance of her sister's elopement seemed to 
weigh heavily on her lonesome heart. So, in the 
fulfilment of a vow long since made, and under 
the guidance of her aunt, nhe bade good-bye to 
the world and entered the convent at Maysburgh. 

XL 
•*Ooes >«he midnip;ht express stop here to- 
night?" This question was asked by one of 
three rough, "cow-boy "-looking men, who had 
been loitering around the station nearly all the 
evening. Santa Ro'j'j was a new station on the 
La9 Cftsas iU^ilway, t,u^ bad \mxi openo() but a 
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few weeks. It was located at the point where 
the San Laredo trail intersected the railway, and 
was some half a mile from the town; and a 
strange, wild place was the town — a few adobe 
huts, five or six half -tent, half -pine- board houses, 
a gambling, dance, and drinking den or two, and 
the " station." 

The railway itself was a new thing, and was 
the main line to Southern Colorado, Mexico, and 
San Francisco. The population of Santa Rosa 
were of the usual class that go to make up a 
frontier settlement — prospectors, miners, horse 
and cattle thieves, gamblers, and loose characters 
generally. There was another element in this 
sparse population — a set of hardy, determined 
frontiers-men, good and true citizens, honest, stal- 
wart fellows of plucky and noble characters. 
These acted as the conservative force that off- 
set the rampant and lawless spirit of the rougher 
class Among this law-and-order set was Aleck 
Austin, Sheriff^ and Alcalde of the district ; and 
when disputes were to be settled or knotty ques- 
tions of law and justice propounded, Aleck and 
his few adherents were judge, jurj^, and execq- 
tioiierSj 
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About the time our story commences Santa 
Rosa had undergone a wholesome " clearing 
out." Two noted thieves and murderers had been 
lynched within a week of each other, and the 
population had not yet gotten over the excite- 
ment attendant on the action of the " vigilantes." 
Consequently Santa Rosa was known as a place 
where justice was sure to overtake the evil-doer. 

The "station" — included as I said — was distant 
some half a mile from the town. The trains only 
stopped when signalled or to drop a passenger. 
Tom Winters mi th was station-master, baggage- 
master, telegraph operator — in fact the only per- 
son in charge of the place. When the last train 
passed, at midnight, he would "lock up" and 
"turn in," to turn out again at 5:20 A. M. to 
telegraph "a clear track" for the 5:30 A. M. 
train. 

So it was that on this evening of the most 
eventful day in Tom Wintersmith's life, two 
rough-looking men walked into the only room of 
the station and asked : " Does the midnight train 
stop here to-night ? " 

Tom was at work at the telegraph instrument, 
and at once suspecting the questioner to be a 
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road agent or mail robber intending injury to the 
coming train, pretended not to hear the question, 
and with his finger on the key to St. Miguel, the 
nearest station at which the coming train would 
stop, he sent the following: 

** Do not stop here to-night. Danger ! Do not 
mind red light signal if shown. I am a prisoner." • 

At that minute, and while the speaker repeated 
the question, one of the party, who had remained 
outside as sort of sentinal — a pale-faced, young- 
looking lad of eighteen or nineteen years of age 
— tapped loudly on the window-pane and, point- 
ing to Tom, shouted loud enough to be heard 
inside : 

"He has telegraphed to warn the train." 

" Then, by , he is a dead man," said the 

man who asked the question ; and springing to- 
ward Tom Wintersmith, he dealt him a fearful 
blow with the butt of a revolver, which laid him 
senseless and bleeding on the floor. 

" Now, you, I'll give you your gruel," said 

the ruffian ; and placing his revolver to Tom's 
breast, he was about to fire, when the young man 
who had been stationed outside entered, and rush- 
ing between Tom ^nd bis would-be ^mr4^rer, 
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cried : " For God's sake, Jack, don't kill him ; he 
can do no harm now." 

" Quick, then — the lariat ! " And one of the 
robbers, for such they were, ran to the door, and 
taking a leather thong from his pony, at once 
proceeded to tie Tom's hands behind him. Cut- 
ting another piece, they tied his feet together, 
and stuffing a wad of telegraph blanks into the 
poor lad's mouth, rolled him, bleeding and insen- 
sible into a comer. 

" What did he telegraph, Lill ' ' ? you 

know the alphabet." This from the leader to the 
boyish-looking one of the trio. 

" He sent a message that the train must not 
stop here -danger ! " 

" Thousand devils ! " cried the leader. " Get 
the signal ! " 

And picking up the red lantern, they proceeded 
to turn up the wick, and after lighting it, they 
blew out the lights in the station and took their 
places on the track and awaited the coming train 
from San Miguel, fifteen miles distant. 

" By ," said the leader, " if they run by, so 

much the worse for them. They will all be killed 
or wounded," 
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This was indeed true, for the scoundrels had 
removed several rails from the track and placed 
them crosswise some hundred yards further on. 

"Now, Lill," said the chief bandit, "keep your 
eyes on the ponies, while I wave the signal-lamp. 
You, Luke, look to your pistols." 



While these incidents were occurring at Santa 
Rosa, another exciting scene was enacted at San 
Miguel. The train had just arrived when Tom's 
dispatch was received. The entire train consisted 
of three passenger coaches, a baggage-car, one 
mail and one express car. The latter contained 
three .treasure chests. The passenger coaches 
were not crowded ; indeed, the entire complement 
was only sixteen male and seven female passen- 
gers. Among the latter were three Sisters of 
Charity on their way from the Eastern branch 
to the mother house of the order at Montery. 
• These were two elderly ladies and a very young 
sister. 

When the station-master at San Miguel read 
Tom Wintersmith's message to the conductor of 
the train, he at once made arrangements for 
passing the point of dfinger at Santa Posa, He 
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walked to the express car and told the messenger 
to bar his doors and look to his revolver. His 
next duty was to inform the male passengers of 
the impending danger; next, to place the ladies 
in the hindmost car of the train, this being con- 
sidered the safest place. Watches, rings, money, 
and trinkets were gathered hastily, and being 
tied in their owner's handkerchiefs, were delivered 
to the Sisters of Charity, who willingly took 
charge of them. In fact, these ladies were the 
only persons on the train who were not terribly 
excited, and they with kind and assuring words 
strove to calm the lady passengers, who, by this 
time, were crying and urging the conductor not 
to proceed. 

'^ Don't be afraid, ladies," said he, in a tone 
at once determined and courageous; "we'll 
go through without trouble. I know these 
cowardly ruffians. We have the bravest en- 
gineer on the line and locomotive 84 — she has 
never missed a trip. Don't fear; they will not 
hurt the ladies unless by accident. Keep away 
from the windows, and we'll pull through. 
Now," said he, addressing the male passengers, 
" come, gentlemen, two of you tQ each end of 
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the car, and shoot the first man who attempts 
to force the door." 

The lights on the train were then turned down 
very low to prevent the passengers being made 
targets from the outside. These arrangements 
completed, the train started on under a full head 
of steam. At this moment the telegraph opera- 
tor tried to "call up" Las Casas, the station 
beyond Santa Rosa, but could get no response ; 
the ruffians had cut the wires. 



III. 



Five minutes after the bandits had bound and 
gagged Tom Wintersmith, he recovered consci- 
ousness, and though faint from loss of blood, he 
managed to free his hands and feet, and feeling 
about in the dark, found the small window in the 
rear of the station. Gently pushing it up, he 
jumped out, and taking a circuitous route, made 
his way to the town, where he astonished Aleck 
Austin and some friends, who were quietly seated 
at a game of poker. 

" For God's sake, Tom," cried Aleck, " where 
did you get cut ? Who's hurt jre, laddie ? " 
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Tom Wintersmith rapidly told his story, while 
the men buckled on their shooting-irons. 

Just at this moment the train dashed by Santa 
Rosa station, and although the bandits swung 
the red lantern across the track, the engineer 
pulled the throttle wider, and the train dashed 
along with lightning speed. The engineer kept 
his eye on the road ahead, but was too late to 
check his speed, as the train plunged over the 
torn rails and with a bound tumbled into the 
ditch. The locomotive was overturned, burying 
the engineer under it, and killing him outright ; 
the fireman was thrown across the tender, badly 
wounded ; the baggage car left the rails and fell 
upon its side ; while the express, mail, and pas- 
senger cars alone kept the track. 

" Now, Luke," said the chief robber, as they 
ran towards the derailed train, "make short 
work of it. I'll tackle the express messenger, 
while you stand up the passengers. Lill will 
keep you company, and they will think we have 
a regiment. Fire off your pistols and re-load as 
you run." 

Just as the robbers reached the overturned 
train the posse from the town hove in sight, but 
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as soon as the robbers perceived that they were 
detected, they put spurs to their ponies and 
escaped in the darkness. 

The attention of Aleck's party was now direct- 
ed to aid the wounded passengers. The fireman 
was picked up, and the dead body of the engineer 
taken from the mass of splintered timbers. An 
inspection revealed the fact that none of the 
passengers was injured. Fires were built on 
the roadside, while the good Sisters of Charity 
attended the wounded fireman. 

"Now, lads," said Aleck, "we'll tell off 
scouting parties to pursue these murderers. Til 
take the trail towards Laredo ; Tom Wintersmith 
and you, Larry Pike, will accompany me. You 
^\Q must go towards San Miguel ; meet here at 
daylight, and $1,00# to the party that brings the 
murderers in." 

Horses were hastily mounted, and the party 
started in pursuit, Aleck, with his companions, 
taking the trail towards Laredo, while others 
went across the prairie. 

The wounded fireman was placed in one of the 
passenger cars and his condition made as com- 
fortable as possible, the Sisters taking charge of 
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Ihe pdor fellow, though it was evident that he 
bould not long survive; 

As the rascals had cut the telegraph wires^ nd 
word could be sent f6i*ward, so a messenger was 
at once dispatched to San Miguel for assistance i 
Meantime nothing could be done before the 
arrival of the 0:30 train. The bonfires attract- 
ing attention, soon the whole population of Santa 
Rosa was gathered around the wrecked train. 

" This thing has got to be stopped," cried an 
old frontiers-man. "These murderers must be 
hunted, and if captured we'll make short work 
of 'em, eh ! boys 1 and a wild shout went up 
from fifty throats to give an emphatic assent to 
the proposition. 

IV. 

Just after daybreak Aleck Austin's party came 
upon the fugitives while they were preparing a 
hurried breakfast in a rocky cafion in the fast- 
nesses of the Clinkbar mountains. Aleck, stand- 
ing in his stirrups, said, in a loud voice, " As 
Sheriff and Alcade, I call on you to surrender." 

Whizz ! A bullet was the prompt reply. 
Bang ! Bang ! Bang ! And a volley of shots 
quickly followed. 
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" By heaven ! " said Aleck, " that was a 
close call, boys." The first bullet had gnized 
his cheek. 

** Now, boys, let 'em have it strong." 

Then the battle commenced in real earnest, 
and being one for life and death, lasted some half 
an hour without result. At lencjth Tom Winter- 
smith, creeping up a small piece of rising ground 
with his rifle at rest, put a bullet into the breast 
of one of the desperadoes, who fell mortally 
wounded. The others, apparently a man raid 
boy, kept up the firing until their ammunition 
was exhausted, when the leader placed a white 
handkerchief on his rifle, and holding it up, de- 
manded a parley. 

"Do you surrender?" said Aleck advancing, 
with his rifle at full cock. 

" We do," said the bandit ; " we are your 
prisoners, gentlemen." 

The speaker was a splendid-looking fellow, tall, 
handsome, with a pair of piercing black eyes, and 
a full beard ol raven blackness. He seemed re- 
signed to his fate, and quietly permitted them to 
tie him in his saddle. Ilis companion, the boy, 
stood sullen and unmoved. 
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" Do what you will with us," said he ; " only 
remember we have fought you bravely." 

Placing the body of the dead robber on the 
pony, and taking the younger desperado prisoner, 
the party started for Santa Rosa and the wrecked 
train. 

" There," said Aleck, " where they killed the 
engineer, there they must pay the penalty of 
crime." 

Arriving at the scene of the wreck, the party 
found that the wounded fireman had died but a 
few minutes before. They also found that the 
other scouts had returned. A court was hastily 
organized, when it was decided to hang the two 
prisoners. At this juncture a strange proceeding 
delayed the execution. 

" Gentlemen, " said the younger of the prison- 
ers, " I know we have but a few moments to 
live, but hear what I have to say. The man 
lying dead and myself are alone guilty of thir, 
sad deed. This man had no hand in it, but 
from the first tried to dissuade us. He Wfi? 
forced into the job. Hang me, gentlemen, but 
spare his life." This the lad i^aid, while great 
tears streamed down his cheeks, and for a 
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moment all eyes were turned upon him as hd 
stood with head erect and the morning breezes 
plajing with his long flaxen hair. 

** Stop, gentlemen ! " said the other robber. 
" Do not mind those words. This is my wife — 
she wants to save my worthless life. For years, 
against her wishes and desires, I have led a bad ' 
life. The poor creature has followed me through 
good and ill — has shared ray disgrace and danger. 
Had I followed her good counsels, I would not 
be standing here a condemned murderer. She 
was a born lady, I — God help me ! — was once a 
gentleman. Save her, if you wish to d# a manly 
action." 

Just as he spoke these words the woman 
sprang like a tigress on one of the captors, and 
seizing his pistol, would have used it, but it was 
quickly taken from her, while she fell fainting at 
Aleck's feet. 

" Now, boys, while she is unconscious, off with 
him." 

" Good-bye, Lill ; good bye, my poor wife," 
said he, as they bore him away. 

Three minutes later the body of Jack Mait- 
land was dangling from a tree. 
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The unconscious Lillian was placed in charge 
of the Sisters of Charity, who up to this moment 
knew nothing of the terrible scene that had taken 
place. A relief train from Laredo now came 
puffing up, and the detained passengers were at 
once transferred. 

The bandit's wife, still unconscious, was taken 
by the good Sisters to the convent at Monterey, 
where, after hovering between life and death for 
many weeks, she recovered sufficiently to take 
the vows and wear the habit of the order ; and 
now Lillian and Annette are once more united, 
for the youngest of the three Sisters of Charity 
who were passengers on the fatal train was 
Annette Dulane. 



THE PRIEST'S STORY. 



With a heart filled with pleasurable emotions, 
I took the Rhine steamer at Cologne. My desti- 
nation was Ober-Lahnstein, where I hoped to 
spend a few days, making excursions to the 
Stolzenfels, Ems, Nassau, and the romantic 
neighborhood of the river- Lahn. I had among 
my letters of introduction one from my bishop, 
recommending me to the kind attention of Father 
Rucker, the venerable pastor of Capellen. This 
I determined to present immediately on my arri- 
val. My bishop had given me an eloquent de- 
scription of this old gentleman. They had been 
class-mates at Rome ; and after their ordination 
Father Rucker was sent to his native village as 
assistant pastor, while Dr. C. returned to Amer- 
ica, became pastor at Arlington, where, after 
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twenty-five years of watchful care over a very 
numerous flock, he was transplanted to the bishop- 
ric of Delaware. 

On the arrival of the steamer at Lahnstein, I 
took the ferry to Capellen, on the opposite bank 
of the Rhine, and in a few minutes stood at the 
door of the old priest's house. My knock was 
answered by an old lady in a white cap, who, in 
answer to my inquiry, informed me that her 
brother, Father Rucker, was quite ill, but would 
of course see me, and leading me to his room, I 
stood unannounced at the bedside of the good 
German priest. He was propped up by pillows 
in a sitting position, and seeing by my dress that 
I was a clergyman, he at once made me welcome. 

I delivered my letter from Bishop C. On 
reading it, the tears started to the old priest's 
eyes, and he asked me a hundred questions, re- 
garding the health of my bishop, and about the 
Church in America and the incidents of my 
voyage. 

I found him a most pleasant and agreeable 
gentleman, although suffering terribly from rheu- 
matism, an attack of which had brought him to 
his present condition. He wfts nevertheless ^ 
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meiTy and entertaining host. He ordered his 
sister to prepare the spare room for me; and as 
an earnest of his hospitality he had a bottle of 
capital Rhine wine placed on the table, some 
splendid home-made cheese, and grapes served 
for luncheon. The grapes from which this wine 
was made grew within a stone's-throw of this 
house, said Miss Frederica, whose kind old face 
seemed to glow with pleasure at my expressing a 
preference for the light wines of the Rhine. 

The three hours before dinuer passed very 
pleasantly. The cottage stood on the very edge 
of the river, the steamers and light craft passing 
up and down, and now and then a great raft with 
its village of huts in the centre, and peopled by 
dozens of men, women, and children, made the 
view from the priest's bedroom a gay and ani- 
mated sight. 

" The captivity enforced by this plague, rheu- 
matism, is less irksome from the fact that this 
window affords an uninterrupted view both up 
and down the Rhine for many miles, and here I 
sit and watch the river craft with their bright 
and fairy-like wings of canvas. At times," said 
the priest, " I can count as many as forty apd 
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fifty sail. Come, Rika, let us give our guest a 
regular German dinner." 

When I returned from my room, where I re- 
tired to arrange my dress, I found the old gentle- 
man seated in a little room that served as library, 
study, and dining saloon. He had made a des- 
perate effort, and though in much pain, determined 
to appear at dinner in honor of the ^^ Atnerikaner 
priest," as he jocosely called me. 

After dinner pipes were in order, and while 
watching the smoke ascending from our meer- 
schaums, stories and incidents of our priesthood 
became topics of our conversation. 

" It is over twenty years ago," said my host, 
" when I was awakened one night to go on a sick 
call. 

" A little girl, daughter of Heinrich Fink, the 
innkeeper, came to our door, saying her father 
had sent her to beg me to hurry at once to the 
tavern, that a stranger lay dying, and that the 
priest's services would be more required than the 
physician's. Hastily throwing on my * Ober- 
rock^ I followed the child to Heinrich's * Qa»t- 
h/xus^ 

<* He met me at the door, and in a few brief 
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sentences told me that the sick man only arrived 
that afternoon, tliat after partaking of a glass of 
wine and a pretzel, he deposited a package of 
letters and a small pocket- wallet filled with 
money —notes and silver — and bidding the land- 
lord good- night, had gone to bed ; that some two 
hours after, groans and cries were heard in the ' 
stranger*s room. 

" On opening the door the poor man was found 
in great agony. His only answer to the kind in- 
quiries as to what could be done for him was to 
send for a priest. 

*^ I never saw such a sad spectacle as the man 
presented, stretched full length in the bed, a 
large and powerfully built man, his hair tangled 
and matted over his eyes, his massive frame 
shaking with agony. 

" I suspected suicide, and we searched the room 
for some evidence of the case, but discovered 
nothing to show an attempt at self-destruction. . 
I ordered Heinrich to bring some brandy, and 
with great difficulty the poor fellow swallowed it. 
For a moment he ceased to toss in pain— slowly 
he opened his great black eyes — and waving his 
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hand to Heinrich to leave the room, spoke, or 
rather gasped out, as follows : 

" * Oh, father, I am glad you are here. I have 
much to say to you. Are we alone? ' 

"*Yes,' I said, assuringly. 

" * Well,' said he, while his eyes gave out a 
most unearthly glare, * I am a hunted man, 
hunted by visions of her who fell by my hand. 
I am a murderer— a double murderer ! Ten 
years ago I was leading actor at the Royal The- 
atre at Hanau — the favorite of the Grand Duke 
and the star in the Rhine provinces.' 

" * Tell me your name, my son,' said I. 

" * Not yet, good father — not yet. At Hanau 
I fell in love with a girl attached to the theatre — 
she was as pure as an angel — an orphan. Her 
father having been for years the band-master, at 
his death the company at the theatre adopted her, 
and she was making rapid strides towards a proud 
position in the profession when I first met her. 

" ' We acted many nights together. She played 
Juliet to my Romeo, Goethe's heroine Margaret 
to my Faust. Well, father, this artless, pure 
child won my heart, and she loved me too — she 
told me so. 
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** * We haa arranged secretly to become man 
and wife on her reaching twenty. She was not 
yet nineteen. 

" * My professional duties took me to Cologne. 
During my absence her letters were loving and 
trustful. 

" * I was happy then. 

" * The very secret of our love, for no one knew 
of our attachment, was in itself a charm, and I 
thought with pride of the hour when I could 
present the darling girl before the world as my 
wife. 

" * One day while at Cologne I received a letter 
from Lena, for that was her name, in which she 
spoke of the great success of a play written by 
a very young officer of Dragoons at Coblentz : 
that, as her acting had contributed so much to 
the general success, the young lieutenant desired 
to present her with a bracelet, and she wished to 
know if I had any objections to her receiving it, 

"*I consented that she should accept it, though 
at the time I had some misgivings as to the pro^ 
priety of the act. 

^'^From that hour it seemed as if she had 
changed in her feelings towards me. Her letters 
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grew less frequent, and the pure and tender tone 
formerly so characteristic of her nature seemed 
wanting. 

" * Christmas was approaching, and I had pro- 
mised myself the pleasure of spending that day 
with Lena. I communicated my intention to her. 
Her reply to my letter suggested that it was a 

long journey to make, and that she had a new 
part to study, and it did not in fact express the 

least desire to see me. 

" * The coldness of her letter stung me. I felt 
that another had taken my place in her affections. 

" * That night I paced my room almost frantic 
with jealousy. I threw myself on the bed only 
to rise again, for sleep had deserted me. That 
night I made a vow that, should my suspicion 
prove true, I would kill her ; and as daylight ap- 
peared through my windows, I repeated my oath, 
that she should die, and by my hand. 

" * On Christmas eve, under pretence of a desire 
for study and privacy, I told my landlord that I 
would keep my room for a day or two, and did not 
wish to be disturbed. I ordered some biscuits 
and a few bottles of wipe to be sent to my apar^ 
ment, 
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"*The moment the waiter left my room, I 
hastily put on my disguise — I shaved off my 
moustache, put on a brown wig, and as my pro- 
fessional skill came to my aid, I was completely 
metamorphosed. I then locked the door, and 
gaining the street, at once made for the railway 
station. 

" * I was just in time to take the train for 
Coblentz. 

*' * My companions in the third-class compart- 
ment were farmers and cattle- raisers, who had 
been at Cologne making purchases for their 
Christmas holiday, and their simple merriment 
and happy conversation made my poor heart 
sink within me. 

*• * The honest people were joyous and happy, 
while I sat there a miserable, heart-broken man, 
with premeditated murder on my soul. 



"*Just as they were lighting the lamps I 
stepped from the train in the station at Coblentz. 

" * At the same moment several military officers 
alighted from the first-class carriages, among 
theui a tall, handsome young cavalry man. 
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" * Instinctively I felt that this man was my 
rival. 

** * At once mounting the horses held in waiting 
for them by their orderlies, these officers rode 
away. 
I " * My curses followed them, and scarcely know- 
ing why I did so, I sauntered towards a " Bier- 
halle" and entered it. The waiters, to whom I 
was well-known, never suspected that in the sad- 
looking, heavy-laden man I then presented, was 
concealed the favorite actor of the Rhine pro- 
vinces. Calling for a glass of beer and the Zeit- 
ung, my eye fell on the theatrical announcements 
for the evening. At the Stadt Theatre Fraulein 
Lena as the Baronne in Graf von Huberts new 
play, " The Venetian Bride." 

"*I shall be there to-night, and for the last 
time will see this base, disloyal Lena,' murmured 
I to myself 

" * It wanted but an hour before the opening of 
the theatre, so I wandered towards the Augusta 
Strauss and, placing myself in a dark doorway 
opposite her lodgings, watched the lights in her 
windows. 

" * Coming from the Bierhalle I passed many of 
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my professional friends, but so complete was my 
disguise that I was not recognized; and now, 
while I was watching at her window, the most 
sorrowful reflections filled my mind. 

** * How often had I called there to accompany 
her to the theatre ! And after the play I would 
see her home, and at that very door would she 
renew her promise of love. While I was thus 
employed, a coupe paused at Lena's door, and, by 
heaven ! the officer I had met at the ' station 
alighted, and with a latch-key entered the house. 

" * My first impulse was to follow him and kill 
them both. No, she at least must die, nor must 
I be known as the perpetrator of the deed. The 
last train left for Cologne at 11.15. If I could 
manage to catch that train I should be in my own 
room before daylight, and throwing off my dis- 
guise it would appear as if I had not left my 
apartments. 

" * While thus determining my mode of action, 
Lena and her military escort appeared, and in a 
moment were driven off in the direction of the 
theatre. 

" * The bells from the towers of the churches 
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were ringing out the holy sounds that seemed to 
tell of peace on earth and good- will to all men. 

" ' The streets were crowded with throngs of 
women and children, peering into the shop win- 
dows decorated with evergreens and toys, all 
indicating Christmas time, while I made my way 
to the theatre and, purchasing a ticket, took a seat 
in the stalls. The curtain had just risen, and 
Lena as the Baronne had just entered from the 
church, followed by a procession of bridesmaids. 
I watched her glance towards one of the private 
boxes. It fell on the sole occupant, the young 
officer of Dragoons. He threw a kiss from his 
gloved hand. 

" * Oh, the agony of that moment ! Jealousy, 
rage, hate, despair, and murder all seemed to 
possess me. During the entire performance, 
which lasted two long hours, she constantly 
signalled to her admirer from the stage, and after 
each act he would leave the box and visit her. 

This so increased my rage and mortification 
that from time to time I was forced to seek the 
open air of the street. The play ended, I posted 
myself where I could see Lena as she left the 
theatre. ,1 looked at my watch. It was exactly 
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eleven. In fifteen minutes the train would leave 
for Cologne. I must fulfil my oath within the next 
quarter of an hour. While I was thus deliberat- 
ing, Lena and the officer left the stage door, and 
entering the carriage, I heard him direct liis 
)acliman to drive to the Schwarz Adler, a noted 
restaurant and caf^ in the Royal Platz, and but 
a few squares from the theatre. 

" * I followed — saw them enter. I entered the 
drinking hall and presently heard the landlord 
order one of the waiters to go upstairs to wait on 
the Graf von Huber. The room became crowded 
with people from the theatre, and amid the 
drinkers I soon managed to slip unperceived 
through the side door leading to the restaurant. 

" * I met the waiter ascending the stairs to tlie 
private room occupied by Lena and her lover. 
Telling him I wanted to have a glance at the 
great actress, and giving him a couple of thalers, 
e exchanged his apron and jacket for my coat 
and hat, and giving me the bill of fare, told me 
to take the order for supper, saying he would 
wait at the foot of the stairs until my return. 

" ' On my tapping at the door, the count bade 
me enter. 
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" * They were seated side by side in loving 
converse. 

" * While the officer glanced over the list of 
wines, I, under pretence of arranging the table, 
unperceived placed a pinch of white powder in 
their glasses. 

"'The officer ordorod a bottle of Rudesheimer, 
and with an insolent air commanded me to hasten. 

" * At the foot of the stairs I found the kelner 
waiting, and returned him his apron and jacket 
for my coat and hat. He let me into the street, 
and in five minutes I was in the train on my way 
to Cologne. 

" * Next morning the good people of Coblentz 
were horrified at the news of the double suicide 
at the Schwarz Adler. 

" * It was given out that the Graf von Huber 
and the actress Lena had taken strychnine and 
died almost instantaneously. 
I " At this point of the man's story (continued 
the priest) the sound of horses' feet and the 
clanging of spurs and sabres were heard in the 
little street. A moment more, and two soldiers, 
followed by Heinrich, the landlord, rushed into 
the room. 
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" At seeing the military, the man gave a wild 
yell, while they proceeded to handcuff him. 

" * So we've found you at last,' said the elder 
of the two. 

" * Do not be alarmed, father,' said the sei^eant, 
addressing me. * He is perfectly secure now. 
This spell will soon pass off, and for months he 
will be rational enough. He escaped from the 
lunatic asylum at Frankfort this afternoon ; we 
tracked him to the Rhine packet-steamer, and 
there lost track of him; but the ferry-man at 
Lahnstein said that a passenger of his descrip- 
tion crossed to Capellen to-day, so here we are.' 

" * What have you done with the money, Grot- 
lieb?' said the sergeant. 

" * Curse you ! Don't speak to me,' replied the 
man, in bitter agony. 

" ' When he came here, to-day, he gave me a 
package of papers and a pocket-book filled with 
notes, for safe-keeping,' said the landlord. 

" * Stolen from the superintendent's desk,' re 
plied the sergeant. * You see, father, he was for- 
merly a druggist's clerk in Coblentz ; fell in love 
with an actress; annoyed the lady with his ad- 
dresses, and persisted in his rudeness, till nt 
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length she appealed to the authorities for his 
arrest, as he had threatened her violence. This 
drove him mad. He believes he has killed her, 
and at times tells the most fearful lies — of his 
having poisoned her and her lover in a restaurant. 
All a fiction, sir. For the past year he has been 
quite rational, and they entrusted him with some 
light duties in the superintendent's office; but 
to-day he broke into the deputy's desk and stole 
his pocket-book and papers — but we have our 
man. Come, Grttlieb.'" 



TENNESSEE TOM. 



"How did you lose your finger, Tomi"- •. 

This was the question I put to an aged negro 
as he made " his mark " on the, wages-sheet one 
Saturday, when I was paying off the men in our 
principal dockyard at Quebec. Tom had been 
at the work for many years, and become a sort 
of foreman to a gang. He was a sober and 
faithful old fellow, and although he had signed 
the book Saturday after Saturday for a long 
time, I had never before noticed that the fore- 
finger of his right hand was missing. 

" Well, massa, I will tell you all about it some 
day. It is a long and cruel story, sah. I didn't 
kno' ye noticed it, sah. I kinder tried to hide 
it, for it a'most kills me when anyone alludes 
to it, sah.*" And as the poor old fellow took his 
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week's wages and shuffled off, great tears rolled 
down his cheeks. 

A few days later I found Tom on the wharf, 
sitting in the shade of some bales of cotton. The 
men had finished their dinner, and Tom was 
taking his customary half-hour's rest. 

"How are you to-day, Tomi" I inquired, as 
the old fellow rose to his feet to salute me. 

" Pooty well, raassa, thankee ! But I can't 
stand the work as I used to, sah." 

" Remember, Tom," said I, " you promised to 
tell me how you lost your finger. Come away 
from the cotton, and we'll have a pipe under the 
shed yonder where we won't be disturbed." 

I led the way, and Tom followed, loading his 
pipe. Onc3 in the shed, he said : 

" You see, ma3sa, I was bom a slave in Tc:." 
nessce. Dat's why dey call me 'Tennessee 
Tom.' But how dese ere Canucks [Canadians] 
cber knew I was from Tennessee is mo' dan I can 
tclL I was bom on a plantation. My fader was 
a blacksmith; and when I was a little pickaninny, 
T used to blow de bell us for him, so dat when I 
grew up I was put to de forge. When de ole 
ni^n died I was promoted to his place, and I was 
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a mighty good smith too, sah. You see, de 
blacksmith on de plantation has lots ob work to 
do, mending ploughs, wagons, farm-tools, and all 
dat. Besides, sah, dey alius hab a cabin near de 
big house, and get from de massa a good many 
favors dat de common niggas don't get, sah. 
Well, I was a great favorite wid ebery one on de 
plantation, and most ob all wid de ole massa; and 
I was a han'some, strong boy, too, sah. Well, 
dere was a pooty bright, mulatto girl at de big 
house. She was a servant, and waited on Miss 
Flo, the massa's daughter; and somehow we used 
to meet ebery time I went up to de big house. 
We soon grew fond ob each oder, and one day I 
asked «le massa to give Lida to me for my wife. 
"Well, sah, we was married plantation fashion, 
by a negro pa'son, a fellow slave. I can tell you 
I was a happy man den, sah. De next year and 
half was de sunshine ob my life, sah. Lida was 
the best wife in de world, and we had de pootiest 
little twins dat you eber saw, called Joe and 
Tom. Dey was de 'cutest little tings on de old 
plantation, and dey used to crawl round de cabin 
door while I watched dem from de forge opposite. 
You see, sah, ray wife's duties took her to the 
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big house, so dat myself and an old * mammy' 
had to watch dem babies most of de time. 

"Tings went on all right, sah, till one day Lida 
told me dat Miss Flo was goin' to be married to 
a gentleman from Cuba. We had seen this 
gentleman from time to time visiting massa's 
family. He was a cross, proud fellow, and 
none ob us liked him, so dat when Lida told 
me ob de marriage, I felt as if something was 
goin' wrong. And sure enough it did go wrong, 
sah. 

" A short time after Miss Flo's marriage ole 
massa died, and den all was crying and sorrowing 
on de plantation. De property passed ober to 
Miss Flo, and her Cuban husband commenced to 
take hold of de management. He made us work 
twice as hard as we had eber done before. He 
put new oberseers on de place, and built a large 
calaboose [jail] for de 'wicked niggas,' as he call- 
ed us. Dis calaboose was a large stone house, 
wid four cells lighted from the top ; and it had a 
big iron door. Our new massa was de most 
wicked man I ever did see. He hated us all, and 
used to kick, beat, and 'prison de slaves on d« 
pmallest excuse. 
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" Den my darling Joe grew sick, and de poor 
little fellow began to fail ; Lida had her work to 
attend to at de big house, so I had to run ober 
from de forge to tend de baby. In dat way I 
lost a doal of timo, but I did love my babies so 
much dat my heart was a'most broke to see one 
ob dem drooping day by-day. Little Tom seemed 
to know his broder was sick, for he would crawl 
over to de bed on de floor, lay his tiny hand on 
Joe's face, and in his baby way say, ' Poor little 
Joe.' I tell you, dat was mighty hard to bear, 
massa. 

" One evening, just before dark, I was rocking 
de sick child in my arms before the cabin door. 
I had done a hard day's work at the forge ; and 
as I had been up most all de night before watch- 
ing with Lida at the little one's bedside, I was 
mighty tired and worn. Lida had promised to 
run down from the mansion, to look after Joe, 
and I was wondering what was keeping her away 
so long, when I saw a lot ob de slaves around de 
big house in the distance. At first I thought 
there must be a fire or something ob dat sort, but 
soon one of de lads comes runnin' ober to me, 
and, *Tom,' says he, *Lida's in trubble.' 
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'** What's de matter 1' says I. 

" * Dey is goin' to take Lida to the calaboose/ 
says he. 

"*Whatfor?'saysI. 

" * Don't know,' says de lad ; * somet'ing has 
been lost or stolen, and dey say she's done it.' 

" * Look 'ere, boy,' says I ; * jes you hold dis * 
baby for a minute while I run ober and see what's 
de fuss. Hold de poor fello' gently,' says I, *cos 
he's mighty sick.' 

"When I got to de big house, I found de ober- 
seer and our new massa gwine to de calaboose 
wid my poor Lida. Miss Flo stood crying on 
de steps. 

"'What's de matter. Miss Flo?' says L 
* What's dey gwi»e to do wid poor Lida ? ' 

" * Oh, my poor Tom ! ' says she, wid de tears 
f allin' down her pooty face, ' one of my ear-rings 
has been lost, and my husband seems fixed in de 
belief that Lida has stolen it. I don't believe it, 
Tom ; but your massa's determined to put Lida 
in the calaboose, and dey are goin' to lock her 

up.' 

" * Oh, my dear Miss Flo,' said I, * dey ain't 
gwine to 'prison dat poor gal ; dey ain't gwipe to 
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put my dear Lida in the calaboose. She never 
stole nothin' ; she too good. What's to become 
of my poor sick chile without a modder to look 
after him ? " 

" * Ah, my poor Tom ! I've tried my best to 
prevent Lida being taken away, but can't prevent 
it.' And Miss Flo wrung her hands in pity for 
me. 

'^ ^ Lookee 'ere, massa," said I, just as we got 
to the door of de jail ; ' don't put my Lida in 
dere. She ain't done nothin'. Dar's a sick 
baby in de cabin yonder dat wants a modder's 
care. Lida ain't stole nothin'; dat ear-ring's lost 
somewhere about de house. It will be found 
agen. Please let her go.' 

'^ The only answer I got was a crack across de 
faee from de whip of de oberseer, as dey closed 
de iron door on my poor weeping wife. 

'' Wid my heart a'most broke, and de sting of 
that heavy blow on my forrid, I went back to my 
cabin. I found Miss Flo' dere wid my poor sick 
baby in her arms. Together we watched that 
drooping little child, till jest about midnight de 
angels whispered, ^ It is time to go.' De Lord 
had called it home, 
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" * Don't stop here no longer, Miss Flo',' said I. 
*Go home, honey, and leave me with de dead.' 

"De dear lady didn't want to go, but after 
awhile, weeping and crying, she left, and went off 
in the darkness towards de big house. Den my 
heart giv' way, and I cried as if it would break, 
sah. Little Tom woke up, and stretching his 
arms over to his dead brodder, tried to wake 
him up. Oh! dat was too much for me, sah. 
I fell down on my knees and was gwine to cuss, 
when I thought it was wicked, sah; for two 
wrongs didn't make one right. 

" Suddenly the thought struck me dat I had 
made de iron door of the calaboose, and dat no 
odder man on earth could open dat door widout 
a key but me. Wrapping de dead child up in 
Lida's shawl, and givin' it one kiss, I laid k on 
de bunk. I took de oder baby in my arms, 
rushed over to de forge, picked up a large ham- 
mer and chisel, and in de darkness crept towards 
de jail. It was an awful cold night, and as I 
held little Tom close to my breaking heart, de 
tears almost froze running down my cheeks. 
But I was strong in my purpose, sah, and savage 
in my despair* After two or three blows on de 
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lock, de iron door of the calaboose swung open, 
and in a very short time I clasped Lida in my 
arms, onee more a free woman. 

" * Take de chile, honey,' said I. * We have 
but two hours between now and daylight; and 
we must make for de river before de alarm is 
given.' 

"*Whar's de oder — whar's little Joel' said 
she. 

" * Dead, honey,' said I. * Our chile is gone 
to clime de golden stair." 

" * Oh, my God ! My chile ! My little Joe ! 
Dead ! dead ! ' cried de poor creature, falling at 
my feet. 

" * Come, come. You want all your strength, 
Lida, to reach de ribber before daylight, and de 
cane-brake is more'n four miles across." 

" After a good hour's tramp along de rode we 
entered a wood and reached de cane-brake, 
through which we had to pass before reaching 
de river. We could now hear de sound ob de 
horses following in de distance. 

" ' Heaven help us, Lida ! ' cried I ; * dey 's 
after us. Courage, honey ! courage ! ' 

^*0n, on we struggled 5 and nearer, nearer 
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came de sound. Dey had traced us, and entered 
the cane-brake in hot pursuit. A few minutes 
more and dey was close upon us. 

" *We just hide here now," said I, ^ and if dey 
hab no dogs wid 'em dey will wapp by it.' 

"So we plunged into de thickest of the brake, 
Lida holding de baby to her breast to prevent 
his letting our pursuers know our whereabouts 
by his cry. We waited, holding our breath 
while dey searched right and left of us, some of 
dem comin' just to where we was concealed. 

" Most ob de party — for dere was five or six 
ob 'em — went on ; but my Cuban massa, who 
had dismounted and left his horse at de entrance 
ob de crane-brake, lagged behind searching every 
corner. He suddenly appeared, and wid the aid 
ob his bulls-eye lantern he discovered our hiding- 
place. 

" One moment more and he would have given 
de alarm, and called back de rest ob de party; 
but in de twinkling ob an eye I grasped him by 
de throat and stifled his cry. Quick as light- 
ning he whipped out his bowie-knife. Holding 
him tight by de neck wid one hand, I grasped 
de knife wid de odder. De sharp blade cut my 
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finger to de bone, but I choked my wretched master 
till he turned over insensible under my grasp. 

"De rest ob de party, having given up de 
chase, now returned and passed quite close to 
where poor Lida and I lay trembling in the grass 
near the unconscious man. My finger was a'- 
most off, and my hand was bleeding fast. Using 
the bulls-eye lantern, and sopping Lida's shawl in 
de water, I tried to bring de Cuban to. But it 
was no use, and de river must be reached before 
daylight. So leaving him there, we once more 
fled towards the Mississippi. 

" Just before daylight we reached the bank of 
de river ; half a mile f urder up we saw a canoe 
tied near a woodman's hut on de shore. We 
entered de canoe, and I paddled it across de 
river for dear life. For two days and nights we 
hid among de bushes. On de third day I hailed 
a raft ob coal boats returning unloaded to de 
Ohio. Dey took us on board. Lida acted as 
cook, while I assisted as best I could, till we 
reached Pittsburg. During de voyage poor little 
Tom was taken sick. Dat night in de cane-brake 
had been too much for him, and he died of a 
burning fever, calling for his brodder Joe. 
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^'Lida, too, never seemed de same woman 
afterwards, sah. She pined away, and soon 
followed her little babies towards the golden 
shore. I was den all alone in de world. My 
finger never healed, and de doctors cut it off in 
de hospital in Pittsburg. I was afraid dat dey 
might come to me from Tennessee, for I didn't 
know whether I had killed my Cuban massa or 
not, so I made my way to Canada, a lonely, 
heart-broken man. And here I am still, sah, all 
dat is left of Tennessee Tom." 
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" Tuesday, December — , 188 — . 

" My Dear Tom : — Your invitation to dinner 
received this moment. I accept with pleasure. 
I need not say how pleased I shall be to meet 
my old shipmate again, and renew for the time 
being, the delightful remembrance of our voyage 
in the Stamford, 

** Yours as ever, 

" Ernest Conti." 

" P. S.— I shall take the liberty of bringing a 
friend with me." 

This note was handed me by my servant on 
my return from Washington, whither I had been 
called by the Navy Department on ui^ent busi- 
ness connected with my recently finished cruise 
in the gunboat Petrel. Before leaving town I 
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had discovered that several of my old Stamford 
shipmates were in New York, and I immediately 
projected a Christmas reunion. No sooner 
thought of than out went invitations to my four 
. naval chums, Conti among the number. Of 
course they all responded " Yes." Each was in 
raptures over the prospect of a renewal of " old 
times," and Conti, moreover, wished to bring a 
friend. Of course he should ; any friend of Con- 
ti's was a friend of mine, or should be made so 
on his arrival, at any rate. And so everything 
was fixed, and I had only to wait for the eventful 
day, and brush up old memories in the meantime. 
Not that they needed mu«h brushing up. The 
first voyage of five ardent young midshipmen was 
fraught with too much excitable interest to be 
easily forgotten, even though twelve years had 
passed. And five cheery sailors were we as we 
set sail from Hampton Roads on a bright June 
morning; at least, the other four most decidedly 
were; for myself — well, no one could long 
remain a dullard with such glorious messmates. 
Yes, ours was a jolly mess. Jack Cosgrove, with 
a soul of honor and a mind full of fun, who came 
from Baltimore and was never tired of talking 
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about it ; Harry Perry, a Boston boy with a 
heart of gold, and one who would even ''give 
the devil his due," if he felt satisfied that that 
dusky personage had a right to it; then Ned 
Thurman, the Philadelphia lad, who sang comic 
songs in Latin and laughed so heartily himself 
that everyone present caught the infection and 
roared without knowing the reason why; and the 
quintette was completed by myself and Ernest 
Conti. 

As Conti is to be the hero of my story, I must 
describe him. He was bom in Maryland, his 
father being the handsome Secretary of the 
Italian Legation at Washington, who had had the 
good fortune to marry the pretty Miss Haight, a 
magnificent Baltimore belle, who had turned the 
heads of half the young men and many of the 
older ones in the national capital. But Signor 
Conti won the prize, and Ernest was the only 
child bom of this union, as his distinguished 
father soon after died in the trenches before 
Sebast(^l, where he had gone a colonel in the 
Italian Army. His American widow and her 
boy retumed to the United States, where, after a 
preparatory education, Ernest was sent to, and in 
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due course graduated from the Naval Academy 
at Annapolis. He was in my class, and as I 
have already stated, we sailed our maiden voyage 
in the Stamford. 

In person, Ernest was a trifle below the 
medium height, had piercing black eyes, inherited 
from his beautiful American mother, and a rich 
olive hue, which betrayed the Italian father's 
blood in his veins. It was no doubt due to that 
Italian blood that Ernest was fearfully superstiti- 
ous, and while brave, was also passionate to a 
degree. But he was regarded as of a noble 
nature, foi^veness and magnanimity being his 
predominant charms. 

I had not seen Conti since that maiden voyage, 
though Cosgrove, Perry, Thurman, and myself 
had together made a cruise in the Mediterranean, 
while Ernest had been toiling in the Arctic 
regions, where he had gained great reputation as 
an explorer, and had been thanked by Congress 
for his report on the finding of the Purdy relics 
in Frobisher Bay. 

When we heard of his Arctic success we were 
all delighted, for we felt certain from our old 
associations that he would surely make his mark. 
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In the old Stamford days he was an excellent 
sailor, a fine navigator, and a most efficient 
officer; but at times he was apt to be reticent. 
Still, when deeds were uppermost, Conti was 
always there, and many a good turn he had 
silently done for his messmates. So that, 
although he seemed hardly what sailors would 
call a jolly good fellow, we all loved him for his 
sterling spirit, and looked upon his fits of gloomy 
quietude as little eccentricities of character. And 
who among us has not some eccentricity of his 
own ? Mine consisted in enjoying a good dinner. 
So, when I walked into my club that clear, bright 
Christmas day, I felt myself to be the proudest 
host in the city of New York. At any rate our 
club chef had provided a banquet fit for any epi- 
cure, with wine of good old standing, and cigars 
of most transcendental brands. 

At five o'clock my first guest arrived. It was 
Ned Thurman. To him I imparted the news; 
told him who were to constitute the dinner party; 
how Jack Cosgrove would renew his good-natured 
practical jokes ; how Harry Perry would recount 
more of his impromptu yams; and how Ernest 
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Conti and mjself would once more be '' splendid 
audience " to Ned's vocal ebullitions. 

"Oh! by-the-bye," said I, "Conti intends 
bringing a friend with him." 

"What?" he almost yelled. 

" A friend. Don't you understand ? " 

"Yes, yes, I — I understand," replied Ned, in 
a very strange, moody manner. 

I must confess I was rather hurt at his strange 
reception of this piece of news. However, I sup- 
posed he was somewhat surprised at a stranger 
being admitted to our reunion ; but I felt sure 
that Conti's friend could be none other than one 
of his own jovial sort, and thought to console Ned 
by saying so. 

" Oh, yes," said he; "no doubt, no doubt;" and 
I thought I detected a supercilious smile as he 
spoke ; and I was still more puzzled to account 
for his unusual manner, when he threw himself 
into an easy-chair and abruptly asked, "Got a 
cigar, old man ? " Certainly I had a cigar. We 
lighted two, and I was glad to see Ned in his old, 
bright spirits by the time Jack Cosgrove was an- 
nounced. Almost on his heels came Harry Perry, 
^d then Ernest Conti — alope, 
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" Why, where is your friend? " I asked. 

He started and shivered — with the cold, I 
thought — and then said : 

" Oh ! my friend 1 Oh, yes ! Didn't meet me 
at the appointed place; conldn't wait any longer. 
Meet me here, no doubt. Save a seat for him, 
old boy ; save a seat for him." 

Well, that was soon arranged ; everybody was 
so pleased to meet everybody else that the ab- 
sent friend was hardly missed, and when at last 
we sat down to dinner, a vacant chair was placed 
beside Conti for his friend whenever he should 
chance to arrive. Ah, but that was a merry 
party. There can be no pleasanter company 
than -a gathering of old sailor friends, with the 
sympathy of youth unimpaired by age ; a band 
unbroken by envy, jealousy, or any of the heart- 
sores of life; and with the knowledge that, how- 
ever distant from one another, there ever and 
' anon arises the thought and sometimes speech: 
" Dear old fellow ; Fd like to see him now." 

But to return to our feast. Oh, the experiences 
retold, the jokes rehashed, and the 'wine that 
flowed as we toasted each other's health with 
** three times three." No formal speech-making; 
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we just sat and ate, drank, and spoke, when and 
how we felt like it. Ned Thurman violated all 
the rules of propriety dinners by elevating a piece 
of turkey on his fork and chanting its praises 
with great gusto ; then we all joined in a wild 
chorus, and I responded thanks on behalf of my- 
self and the chef of the club. In the midst of all 
this merriment, I could not fail to notice Conti, 
who every now and then would glance anxiously 
at the vacant chair beside him ; and once, when I 
saw him lean toward the chair and mutter some- 
thing, I said : " Beg pardon, Ernest." But he 
only replied, "A true friend keeps his word," 
and went on with his dinner. That is, he made 
a pretence of doing so, for, as every dish was 
presented to him, he would help himself to a very 
little, then place the dish immediately in front of 
the vacant chair, watching both dish and chair 
intently until the former was removed by the 
waiter. 

Well, at last the eating part of the entertain- 
ment was over, and amid clouds of smoke we 
were in turn telling the histories of our lives since 
our first memorable voyage together. Each had 
a fund of information to disclose^ and the many 
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jocular interruptioDS made the time wear on. 
Conti became more uneasy and restless, and fid- 
geted so much with the back of the vacant chair 
that I began to think the dinner had somewhat dis- 
appointed him. I tried to rouse him with a fresh 
bottle of wine, and then I detected him filling 
the empty glass placed for the absent guest. 
Perry was telling of a superstitious aunt of his, 
and at every recital of her weaknesses Conti 
laughed — a deep, horrible laugh, I thought. But 
the others did not notice it, they were so interest- 
ed in Perry's story, which was approaching a 
climax, when the glass of the absent guest, just 
filled by Conti, toppled over, spilling the wine 
over the cloth. How this occurred we never 
rightly knew. My theory is that Thurman, who 
sat opposite, accidently tugged at the table-cloth 
and so caused the mishap. But as the glass fell, 
Ernest Conti's eyes seemed staring out of his 
head ; then he gave a violent scream and rose, 
glaring at the empty chair. Everyone leaped to 
his feet. 

" What is the matter ? Whaf s wrong ? " came 
from the lips of all. 

But Conti was tr^n^bling li)^e ^ le^; huge 
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drops of perspiration were pouring from his face, 
and by the action of his arms he seemed to be 
pushing someone aside. We rushed to him and 
dragged him over to a lounge. Perry rang for a 
carriage. The party was broken up, and all 
jovial feeling dispersed. The convulsions were 
succeeded by a nervous prostration. Conti's 
teeth were clenched, and his eyes glared at the 
ceiling with a cold, glassy stare. When the 
carriage arrived, each of my guests volunteered 
to see him home, but I considered that that duty 
devolved on me. He seemed a little calmer as 
we carried him to the carriage, and saying a hasty 
"good-bye" to the others, I drove with him 
around to his rooms. No need to apologize to 
Harry or Jack for the unceremonious ending of 
our gathering. No need to murmur excuses to 
Ned Thurman, for I then realized by his strange 
remarks when I spoke about Conti's friend, and 
his peculiar shake of the head when he saw Conti 
stretched out on the louBge, that he either 
suspected or really knew something of the cause 
of Ernest's strange actions and demeanor. 

Arriving at Conti's home, I got him up-stairs, 
called in the services of the old housekeeper — he 
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had no servant of his own — and we managed to 
get him to bed and send for a physician, who 
pronounced the case a very serious one. 

" This," said Doctor Connor, " is not his first 
attack. I fear it may be his last. He is half 
conscious now, but the delirium may quickly 
return. He must be kept quiet, a trained male 
nurse provided for him, and no one permitted to 
visit him, as in his present condition the slightest 
excitement would prove fatal." 

" Very well. Doctor," said I ; and I turned to 
go, when Conti seemed to beckon me. I went 
over to the bed and bent down. 

He clutched my hand and whispered : "Come 
back — ^yom alone ! Come back ! " 

I nodded acquiescence, just to soothe him, 
and walked toward the door. How could I come 
back, when the doctor had forbidden poor Ernest 
to see anybody except the nurse? 
' But going down-stairs with the doctor a bright 
idea occurred to me. Why should I not become 
his nurse? I broached the subject to the physi- 
cian, showed him that my time was at my own 
disposal, proved to him that as a naval officer I 
)iad had valuable experience with the sick during 
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a cruise with the South American squadron, and 
obtained his permission to enter upon the duties. 
Leaving the old housekeeper to attend to him for 
a while, I started oft for the club again, in hope 
of finding Ned Thurman, who, I felt convinced, 
knew something of this mysterious attack. But 
no: Ned was gone; they were all gone; and how 
cold and deserted the club-rooms seemed to be 
now! Ned was not to be found at his rooms 
either, so I gave up the search, and sending a 
note to my servant ordering him to pack a few 
things in a valise and bring them to Conti's 
rooms, I returned to commence my nursing 
duties. 

Oh, what a fearful experience I had during the 
next five days ! In his attacks of delirium, Conti 
would curse and yell and speak unintelligible 
things, and then again cry piteously, " Go away ! 
Oh, do leave me — do," making me think at first 
that my presence was hurtful to him ; but I soon 
decided that someone else was referred to, who 
was at the bottom of something yet to be dis- 
covered ; and on the sixth day that something 
else was told. When Doctor Connor called that 
inoming, Conti lay quiet and helpless, wretch* 
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edly hazard. It scarcely needed a physician's 
eye to see that the end was near, and, as the doc- 
tor beckoned me from the room, I was prepared 
for his sad statement : 

'' You had better collect his papers and effects, 
and arrange his worldly affairs for him at once. 
The delirium has gone, but all the strength of 
the man's body has gone with it. The life-power 
is exhausted, and he cannot possibly linger more 
than ten or twelve hours." 

I felt the hot tears welling in my eyes, and I 
was not ashamed of them; but still I realized 
that, for Conti, it were better so. I approached 
Ernest quietly and cautiously on the subject of 
the settlement of his affairs, and he tried hard to 
raise up energy enough to assist me in my labors. 
Letters and documents were taken out from his 
desk and trunks, and sorted, destroyed, or marked, 
as he desired. After disposing of a few trinkets, 
the balance of his effects — and they were but 
few — were left to me. Among his papers I 
found several photographs, and one especially I 
felt sure that I recognized. I asked Conti : 

" Why, is not that Frank Barker?" 

He began to tremble so much that I feared ai}- 
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other delirious attack ; but he was soon calmer, 
and said, " Yes." Then, after a pause. " Frank 
is dead." I nodded my head in silent sorrow, 
and was recalling where I had last seen Frank, 
when I heard Conti say, with every word strong- 
ly emphasized, " And I killed him." In an in- 
stant I dropped the picture and started from him, 
but he held my hand : "Don't! don't go! Let 
me tell you the fearful story before I die. It will 
be such a relief; oh, such a relief!" I raised 
him higher on his pillows and listened as he 
gathered all his little strength and told the fol- 
lowing story : 

"You knew Frank Barker, didn't you, Tom? 
He once sailed with you in the Beatrice, He was 
a good fellow in many respects, but he always 
had one terrible curse — love of drink. Even at 
the 'school' how often did we both see him 
under the liquor's influence ;• but we forgot how 
he had been disgraced when he kept steady for a 
v/hile, and by his naturally brilliant talents forced 
himself to the head of the class once more. I 
lost sight of Frank when we left the Academy, 
and did not meet him again until preparations 
were in full swing for the great Kinloch Arctic 
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Expedition to recover the Purely relics, and pUalh 
farther than ever toward the North Pole." 

"Ah," said I, to encourage him, "that was 
where you won such renown, eh ? " 

"That" — and he tried to sit straight up in 
bed — "that was where I — ^but hear the whole 
story." 

Then he sank back on the pillows exhausted by 
his momentary exertion. But not for long ; the 
man's determination seemed stronger than death 
itself, and he soon continued his eventful rela- 
tion : 

" I felt very pleased to meet Frank, who had 
been ordered to our ship, and to know that I 
should have the company of an old friend on our 
perilous journey. We were kept busy together 
while preparations were being made, and the 
Fleetwing was being put in proper trim for its 
Northern cruise. Frank was assigned my senior 
in position, and I had bright hopes of future 
honors for us both, for he showed but little de- 
sire for alcoholic stimulants. 

" But the day of sailing arrived, and off we 
went, with the £*leetwing amply provisioned, and 
fitted with every possible necessity for an Arctic 
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^itploratiGln. For the first few days we had a 
fair wind and fine weather ; then we approached 
storms, followed again by wearisome calms, 
which delayed us considerably. We had been 
two weeks out, and were rolling about in one of 
those tantalizing calms. It was during the port 
watch ; Frank and I were on duty, I had noticed 
him continually visiting his cabin during the day, 
and he seemed very much flushed and unsteady 
when he went on watch ; but I could not bring 
myself to believe anything wrong of him. Well, 
as I say, it was ten o'clock, when suddenly a stiff 
breeze sprang up. In an instant all was excite- 
ment. Orders were given, sails loosened, yards 
braced, and we were quickly scudding before the 
wind at the rate of twelve knots an hour. But 
all this time where was Frank % In the darkness 
he had not been missed ; but I found him asleep 
for'ard with a whiskey flask, almost emptied, 
peeping out from his jacket pocket. I roused 
him with difficulty, and getting him to the side 
where the sea was now and then breaking over, 
a good sousing braced him up a little. But I 
turned in at twelve with a sorry heart, for I 
knew the liquor curse was on him still. But 
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worse was to come. In the morning he came on 
deck unsteady in gait, and too thick in speech to 
be understood. The commander of the exhibition 
saw him. It was a bad example to set the men. 
A lesson must be taught at once. Frank was 
disrated, and I was appointed his senior. I didn't 
ask for it. It was my duty, and duty was severe 
in an expedition attended with so much risk. 
This change of positions caused a bitter feeling 
on Frank's part, and instead of stopping his evil 
habits, it caused him to drink slyly. 

" We were seven weeks out before we reached 
Frobisher Bay, where we were compelled to stay 
to provision and make inquiries from the native 
Innuits. We stayed too long. The ice blocked 
up the bay, and the FleetvAng was locked in hard 
and fast for evidently the whole winter. Many 
and many theories were discussed, and finally I 
was appealed to by the commander. I carefully 
examined the maps and charts, and then decided 
that a small — very small — exploring party should 
make a sledge trip farther up the bay. I accepted 
chaise of the party, and as assistants chose Frank 
Barker and two seamen named Chipp Wallace 
and Joe Dennis. We obtained a sledge and 
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nineteen dogs. We loaded the sledge with 
pemmican (for soup) and Borden's meat biscuit, 
with a small quantity of chopped beef, enough to 
last four days, by which time we hoped to cross 
Bayard Taylor Pass and reach the Innuit village 
of Oopungnewing. We were all well provided 
with tuktoo fur suits and sleeping-bags, hatchets, 
compass, and other necessary instruments, to- 
gether with an ample supply of brandy and some 
ammonia and extract of ergot, in case narcotics 
should be required. All this, with our four 
selves, made up a heavy load for the dogs, and 
necessitated our walking occasionally; but on 
the morning of the fifth day we arrived safely at 
Oopungnewing, and were hospitably received. 
There we obtained a larger sledge and four more 
dogs. We were also provided with kow (walrus 
hide) for the dogs, and some walrus beef for our 
own eating. Taking two Innuits with us, we 
started out the next day toward the north-west, 
for Chapel's Point. A dreary journey; and 
Frank somehow managed to get hold of the 
brandy, although I had given Wallace and Dennis 
strict orders regarding it. The liquor began to 
show its effects on Frank just as we reached our 
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destination, and I was compelled to enforce my 
authority and speak severely to him. The In- 
nuits built us an igloo, or ice house, and drawing 
our tuktoo bags over us we slept soundly ; that 
is, they did. I tossed about all night, worried 
about Frank, and with a superstitious dread of 
some calamity ahead. 

"The next day the Innuits returned home, 
taking with them their four dogs, and then I 
decided to harness ten of the remaining dog^ to 
the sledge, and leaving the two sailors in charge 
of the igloo and stores, try to push on with Frank 
to some distance beyond Peter Force Sound, 
where we believed some of Purdy's relics to be. 
As we expected to be away a little more than a 
day, I only took with me half a pound of pemmi- 
can and a pound of meat biscuit, together with 
some brandy, a small medicine case, a box of 
instniments, etc. But we had not been travel- 
ling many hours before a severe north-west gale 
arose, and a heavy snow-storm came on which 
almost blinded us. It was 30* below zero, or 
62* below freezing point. On and on we plod- 
ded, crunching through the heavy snow, which 
was now so thi«k that objects could hardly be 
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86en at three fathoms distance. The snow tired 
the dogs, who sank in it at every step. We 
lightened the sledge. Frank carried the brandy, 
and I the instrument chest. Then I caught 
Frank drinking again, and by means of some 
excuse I induced him to change, I carrying the 
brandy and he the instruments. It grew late. > 
The dogs had had no food and could hardly 
struggle along. Both Frank and myself were 
nearly falling ; we could scarcely see each other, 
and dare not open our mouths to speak. The 
dogs gave up. They could go no farther. There 
was no help for it. We were helpless on a mas- 
sive floe of ice in the bay, with snow-covered 
mountains to our left and nothing but ice hum- 
mocks elsewhere around. 

'^ Frank was already feeling the effects of the 
extreme cold, and wanted to sleep here and there. 
But that was certain death, and I busied myself 
to build an igloo. My God ! imagine my state 
of mind when I found that the case of instru- 
ments was gone — no compass ! Only a loose 
hatchet and a small ikkumer, or oil lamp, with 
which to melt the snow and ice for drinking 
water. Frank had stumbled and dropped the 
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box. In the dark, he said, he could not recover 
it. Oh! how my blood boiled! I began to 
loath and despise him. Yes, I almost hated him. 
We built the hut and I was soon sound asleep ; 
but during the night I was suddenly awakened 
by someone creeping over me. It was Frank 
crawling back to his sleeping-bag. I knew 
where he had been. The brandy, always the 
brandy ! And yet, where could I hide it ? I 
must keep it, for I might be compelled to take 
some myself by-and-by. All next day I wan- 
dered around, but could see no hope of getting 
away. The dogs were dying off one by one. 
Poor brutes! It would soon be our turn, no 
doubt. Coming back to the hut after wandering 
round a large hummock, I found Frank drinking 
again, and this time without any attempt at 
secrecy. He couldn't help it, he said; he must 
have it, to protect himself from the terrible cold. 
I argued, expostulated with him. In the midst 
of our discussion he suddenly cried out : ^ Look 
there.' I looked, and saw that the ice floe was 
breaking away from the shore. We could see 
water not more than ten rods away. Oh, 
heaven ! it was a fearful sight, the ice creak- 
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ing, screaming, and thundering, as it literally 
danced to and fro; and to add to the demoniac 
nature of the scene, Frank was half drunk and 
yelling like a madman. 

I felt that we were doomed men. The move- 
ment of the ice was slow but terribly sure, and 
we were — my God ! when I think of it — drifting ' 
out to sea amid the creaking, crushing bergs. I 
bade farewell to all my hopes and proud ambitions, 
and tried to resign myself to what seemed inevit- 
able. But suddenly the wind changed, and the 
ice veered half around and drifted farther back 
into the land again. No sooner had it touched 
the shore than I caught up the furs, medicine 
chest, hatchet, and provision box, and calling to 
Frank to follow me, I leaped to the land, which 
we both reached just in time, for the ice floe 
drifted off again with the rebound. Then t had 
cause to even hate my brother officer. I had 
caught up all I could carry. Frank had brought 
nothing but the accursed brandy. I became 
more and more determined. The dogs had all 
g«ne with the drifting fioe. Life and death were 
now so close to one another that I must endeavor 
^t all risl^ to reach the sailors whon^ w^ bad left 
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at Chapel Point. I locked at our provisions ; only 
one small ration was left for each of us. It was 
now or never. Frank was too crazily intoxicated 
to move, so, leaving him, I started off with my 
hatchet to see if I could not somehow find a way 
out. I tried to find a track amid the hummocks, 
but only seemed to be going round and round ; 
and a whole day must have passed without any 
success. There was nothing to do but return on 
my own tracks round and round again until I 
reached the spot where I had left my companion. 
'* Oh ! Tom, T«m ! if you could have seen 
the sorry sight that met my view you could but 
have acted as I did. Frank was stretched out in 
his furs in a drunken sleep. All the brandy was 
gone, and to my horror, on going to the medicine 
chest, I found that he had taken a lot of ammonia 
— that must have been some days before ; and 
worse still, a phial containing extract of ergot, a 
terrible narcotic, which I knew had been full that 
morning, was now quite empty. Oh, think of it, 
Tom ! Worse than alone on a terrible stretch of 
ice and snow ; even the lamp and fuel left on the. 
drifting fioe ; no water to be had ; and your sole 
companion niad witH drink and narcotics. Csifa 
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y«u blame a man if his surroimdings affect his 
reason? Also, I was mad with hunger. I 
looked at the proTisions. He had not touched 
his rations. Drink was all he wanted. I 
required food. I couldn't help it — I ate his 
rations, as well as my own. 

"Oh! I shall never forget the fearful bloodshot 
eyes he turned upon me when he awoke. He 
crawled over to the box where the rations had 
been, and found everything gone. Grone ! no food 
for him ! He glared at me, cursed me, called me 
a thief, a murderer ; he swore that he would kill 
me, and sprang at me to carry out his threat. 
Grod help me ! life even then was precious to me. 
I lifted my axe, and as the frenzied man staggered 
toward me, I dealt him a crushing blow, and he 
fell. In a moment I tried to stop the blood from 
flowing ; I tore up my own furs to staunch the 
woimd ; I called him ' Frank,' and begged him to 
live, but a look of hatred was all my return. 
Oh! Tom, Tom, his dying words have been 
ringing in my ears ever since. ' Never ! never 
again shall you eat a morsel of food without my 
presenoe^ From this hoiir forth keep a seat for 
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me beside you. I shall be there always ; alwats 

fHERE.' 

" And he has been ' always, always there.' I 
dug his grave with the hatchet and buried him 
under the ice. I remembered no more until I 
came to my senses in the Innuit village. 

'' The sailors had started out from the ship to 
search for us, and they had found me raving and 
alone. I recovered in time, and soon afterward the 
Fle$twing got away and continued her journey 
toward the Midnight Sun. I was successful, as 
you know, with my discoveries, congratulated by 
my commander, envied by my companions; but 
ever afterward Frank Barker kept his word. I 
could always see him there grinning, with his 
drunken, bloodshot eyes, as he saw how his pres- 
ence spoilt my desire for food. How I have borne 
up against it so long is a mystery to me. When 
we returned home I was invited to the dinner of 
the Historical Research Society, I knew I 
should meeit there men of influence who would 
advance my interests. I dare not ask to take a 
friend, and yet I could not stay away. I defied 
him. But when I arrived he was there, seated 
in my chair. I fled in dismay, and since I could 
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not explain my actions, I lost all chance of pro- 
motion. At your dinner Tom, he sat beside me 
all the time. I thought you must surely see him. 
He smiled and jeered and scoffed at everything. 
He drove me mad. I could bear it no longer. 
Now you know the terrible spectre that has 
ruined my life. Look, look ! He is there now. 
Fiend ! I am not eating now. I shall never eat 
again. Ha ! ha, ha ! I am going — agoing where 
you cannot be * always, always there.' 

A church clock near by moaned out the strokes 
of twelve, and each one sounded like a funeral 
knell. Ernest Conti raised his head and listened, 
and at the last stroke he fell back— dead. 



Our next reunion was at Conti's funeral. 

Ned Thurman and I left the cemetery together. 

" Ned," said I, " you knew Conti's story 1 " 

" I did, Tom," he replied. 

" Well, he has told me all, Ned." 

"Has he? I thought he would have to 
unburden his mind to someone. A horrid 
hallucination, wasn't it? A spectre guest! 
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Yours was the third dinner at which I met him, 
and the same thing occurred each time. But 
the strain was too much for him at last." 

" Yes," said I, " How strong superstition is in 
some men's natures ! Poor Ernest ! ' ' 

I have been to many a dinner since, and when- 
ever I see a vacant chair I am reminded of 
Conti's story. 
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"DEAD-SHOT DAN." 



" Come, Dan, old man, it's your turn now." 
This remark was made by one of a group of 
miners seated in front of a camp-fire in San Ma- 
teo canyon on the Colorado. 

The person addressed as Dan was a splendid 
specimen of a "frontiers-man," having all the 
characteristics of a frank, free American, with the 
physical advantages of a stalwart "Englisher." 
Among the miners he was variously known as 
"English Dan" and "Dead-Shot Dan." How 
he got the latter nickname always seemed a 
puzzle to his comrades, for he was one of the 
best, gentlest, and kindest fellows on " the lode." 
His manners and appearance indicated anything 
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but a wicked nature, and he was always ready to 
do a comrade a good turn, or act as peacemaker 
in the ever-recurring rows of the miners. 

It was Christmas Eve, and the boys were 
gathered around the fire, smoking their pipes, and 
telling stories of their past lives. Some told of 
homes and loved ones in the far-distant States; 
some of the late Civil War and its scenes of strife 
and sorrow; and some of escapades with the 
Mexican "greasers" and cattle thieves of the 
Rio Grande. 

Now the crowd turned to Dan, whom they 
regarded as a sort of superior creature. He was 
a general favorite. He knew something of 
medicine, and had nursed and cured many a 
comrade of camp-fever. He had, on more than 
one occasion, even set a limb and extracted a 
bullet from a wound — attentions which undoubt- 
edly had the effect of increasing the freedom of 
the miners in the use of the " seven-shooter." 

" Come, Dan, it's your turn now." 

" Yes, yes," shouted a dozen voices. " Give 
us a story, English." 

"I'm not much of a story-teller, boys," said 
Dan ; " can anybody suggest a subject ? " 
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^* Yes," exclaimed old Peleg Carter, the Nestor 
of the crowd, "I can suggest a subject." 

Peleg was a Missouri man. He was over six 
feet high, and had grey hair, while his large and 
flabby ears stood out from his head like the side 
lamps of a hansom cab. He had only one eye, 
and he boasted that he had lost the other in driv- 
ing Joe Smith and the Mormons from " Nauvoo." 
His word was law in the economy of the camp, 
so that when he said he could suggest a subject to 
Dan, all the lads waited with awe and attention 
to hear what the subject would be. 

"Well, old man," observed Dan, "start the 
subject, and I'll do my best." 

" Tell us, then," said Peleg, " how you got the 
name of * Dead-Shot Dan.' You never wear a 
weaping, unless you keep one underneath your 
jumper." 

" No," replied Dan, " I don't carry a weapon. 
I carried a pistol once, but swore I'd never *bear 
arms' again. Well, lads," he continued, as he 
filled his pipe, " you want to know how I got the 
name of * Dead-Shot Dan ? ' " 

" Yes, yes," was the unanimous response. 

" I must tell you, then, that I came to Colora- 
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do, not exactly a fugitive from justice, but the 
victim of what is called in civilized countries the 
'code of honor.' I was an assistant-surgeon on 
board one of the *Quintard Line' of steamers, 
sailing from Liverpool to the Mediterranean. On 
my first voyage we put in for passengers and 
coal at Marseilles. We had forty-eight hours 
to remain in port, and as I was anxious to see 
all I could of foreign parts, I went ashore early 
in the morning. My companion was the senior 
surgeon of the ship, a strange, hot-headed old 
fellow. He had formerly been a surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, but had been cashiered while on the 
West Indian station for challenging the admiral 
on account of some supposed affront. His name 
was Dr. Caldwell, and he was sometimes known 
as the * Fire-eating Surgeon.' Both of us being 
very hungry when we got on shore, thought we 
would have a jolly good breakfast before visiting 
the objects of interest in the place. 

"'Come with me, Dan,' said the Doctor, 'and 
I will take you to a famous restaurant frequented 
by all the savants of the city. Astronomers and 
political economists go there, and Italian refugees 
and communists, too. Frenchmen rarely have 
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iaore than a crust of bread and a cup of coffee 
before noon, but if the frog-eaters have such a 
thing in their larder we'll have a beefsteak or a 
brace of chops.' 

" With that he led me into a quiet side street, 
and we soon reached the restaurant. Early as it 
was, the principal dining-room was filled with 
customers sipping their coffee, and I could see at 
a glance that they were of no common order. 
They appeared to form a kind of literary class. 

''We took our seats at a table which was 
already occupied by an old French gentleman 
with a moustache and beard of a decidedly mili- 
tary cut, 

" Two large beeksteaks ! " shouted the Doctor, 
in a voice which attracted the attention of every, 
one in the room. 

" The waiter looked at us as if we were luna- 
tics escaped from an asylum, and said, in broken 
English, 'Messieursy this is not the time for beef- 
steaks. Beefsteaks are at twelve o'clock. 'Tis 
now only half-past eight.' 

'''Two beefsteaks, d'ye hear!' again roared 
the Doctor. 
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'^'Certainlee, if mMsieurs will have it so/ 
replied the waiter, somewhat staggered. 

'''Beefsteak! Beefsteak!! Beefsteak!!!' was 
the exclamation which went from one person to 
another aroimd the room, and all eyes were 
turned towards us. 

" ' Look,' said the Doctor, 'how these French 
fools stare. Confound them! What do they 
mean?' 

" ' Pardon me, sare,' remarked the old gentle- 
man at our table, addressing himself to me, ' ess 
zb your breakfast or your dinnaire % ' 

"* Don't answer him,' said the Doctor; 'we'U 
have some sport with these fellows.' 

" The beefsteaks were brought, and we attacked 
them with great effect. 

"'It must be zee dinnaire,' muttered onr 
military friend to himself, just loud enough for 
us to hear. 

" ' Pardon me, gentlemen,' he again said, ad- 
dressing himself to me in a louder tone, ' ess zis 
your breakfast or your dinnaire % ' 

" ' Bring some fried eggs,' called out the Doctor, 
before I could answer. 
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" * Ou% messieursy replied the waiter, quickly 
darting into the kitchen. 

*' * Oh, it must be ze dinnaire,' again muttered 
our old friend opposite ; * certainlee, it must be 
ze dinnaire.' 

" The eggs were brought and soon despatched. 
The old Frenchman looked aghast. 

"* Pardon me once more, my dear young 
friend,' he said, *ess ziss your breakfast or your 
dinnaire ? " 

" The Doctor winked at me not to answer, and 
called out, * Waiter ! two more cups of tea ! ' 

" The old Frenchman looked at his watch and 
said despairingly, * Oh, it must be ze dinnaire 
Dinnaire at half-past eight ! Mon Dieu f How 
evaire, I will ask once more. My dear sare, 
ess zis your breakfast or your dinnaire ? ' 

" * Sir,' I replied, somewhat petulantly, * we 
came here to eat, not to answer questions ! ' 

" * Yes, sare, but I am a journalist, and am 
anxious to study ze characteristics of ze Engleesh; 
zerefore, I ask, ess zis your breakfast or your 
dinnaire ? ' 

" * Bring more toast, waiter,' said the Doctor. 
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More tost ! Ah, it ess ze dinnaire — ^must 
be ze dinnaire,' mumbled the old Frenchman. 

*' The toast and tea disposed of, we rose and 
paid our bill. We were about to leave the 
restaurant, when the old Frenchman quitted the 
table, as if for the purpose of having a parting 
shot at us. Just as we were stepping into the 
street, he tapped me on the shoulder, and making 
a polite bow, said, ' Sare, if you please, was zat 
your breakfast or your dinnaire 1 ' 

" This seemed too much for human nature to 
bear, and without thinking exactly what I was 
about, I threw my glove into his face. 

" * Sare, what you mean 1 An insult 1 ' 

" * Yes,' said the Doctor, * and another, if you 
like. We have stood your impertinence for the 
last half hour. You are no gentleman.' 

" * Sare 1 No gentleman 1 Zare is my card ! ' 

" * And there is mine,' said the Doctor. 

" * One at a time, my friends,' coolly replied 
the old man. *My business is wiz zis young 
gentleman first. He has struck me wiz his 
glove ! He must fight.' 

"'Agreed,' said the Doctor. 'Send your 
friend to me. I shall be happy to assist this 
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young gentleman and to fight you myself after- 
wards.' 

"*One moment, gentlemen. My friend, 
Colonel Monier, now at yonder table, will confer 
wiz you ;' and the old fellow called to his friend. 

"In a few moments arrangements were per- 
fected for a meeting between the Frenchman and 
myself the next morning at daylight, at a small 
clump of trees a few miles from town. Weapons, 
pistols ; distance, fifteen paces. 

" * Don't be alarmed, Dan,' said the Doctor, as 
we were going on board our ship; * I'll teach you 
how to wing the frog-eater. Wing him, my boy ! 
Wing him ! I've done the trick a dozen times !' 

" Next morning the Doctor, Tom Wallace, our 
purser, and myself drove to the place appointed 
for the meeting, and found the French party al- 
ready on the ground. 

" * Cheer up, Dan,' said my second, * and re- 
member, aim for his left shoulder. You'll wing 
him like a pigeon. Those Frenchmen know noth- 
ing of fire-arms.' 

" The preliminaries over, we took our posi- 
tions. I must confess I was terribly nervous; 
but while I intended to merely wound my adver- 
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sary, I determined to follow the advice of the 
Doctor, and * aim for the left shoulder.' 

"*Are you ready 1' 

" * Ready.' 

" * Fire.' 

" ' One.' 

" ' Two.' 

" ' Three.' 

" It had been arranged that we should fire be- 
tween the words * One ' and * Three ;' and as the 
word *Two' was on the lips of the second, I 
fired.' 

" * Oh, man Dieuf^^ cried my opponent, falling 
bleeding into the arms of his second, as the bullet 
from his pistol almost grazed my cheek. 

" * Parhleu ! He is dying — shot through the 
heart. You are a surgeon ; can you do anything 
for him ? ' said I, appealing to my friend, the 
Doctor. 

" * No, my lad,' said he ; *you aimed too low.' 

" * This is terrible,' I cried, now for the first 
time realizing the awful position in which I was 
placed. *What can we do?'. 

" * Get across the frontier as soon as possible,' 
was the advice of the old Frenchman's second. 
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" * Our ship sails at Doon,' said the Doctor. 

" I advanced to the dyiog man, whose life-blood 
was pouring from his side, and with tears 
streaming down my face, begged his forgiveness. 
He opened his poor, sad eyes, now almost glazed 
in death. 

" * Oh, speak to*me ! ' cried I, * if only one word. 
I would give the world to recall this wicked duel. 
Is there anything on earth that I can do for you 
or yours 1 Tell me, and on the honor of an 
English gentleman, I will do as you command.' 

" * Ah, my young friend,' said the dying man, 
* I feel that I have but a few minutes to live. I 
am dying even while I speak ; but I shall die 
perfectly happy if you will tell me whether zat 
was your breakfast or your dinnaire f ' " 
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" Groing ! Groing ! Gone ! Mr. Cooper buys 
330 for six guineas. Now, gentlemen, we 
will sell the lowest number on the list. How 
much for 299 1 Start it, gentlemen. Who says 
£1 for 299 1 We have sold 330 for six guineas. 
Now let me have a bid for the lowest number. 
Come, start it lively. No. 299! How much 
for 299 ? " 

Scene, the smoking-room of the steamship 
Utissia in mid-ocean. Time, noon, just after 
lunch. The place was crowded with most of the 
• male passengers, smoking ; while I, in the capa- 
city of auctioneer, was selling the "pool" on the 
day's run. 

We left the Cunard Dock, Jersey City, on 
Wednesday morning, April 16th, 1873, bound 
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for Liverpool, with as jolly a lot of passengers as 
ever quitted Yankeeland. It was the " Vienna 
Exhibition year," and we had on board a number 
of commissioners, accredited to represent their 
several States at the great Austrian capital. 
There were Louis Seasongood, of Ohio ; Alexan- 
der Chambers, of Pennsylvania; Wagner, of 
Oregon ; J. B. Booth, the eminent actor ; and 
Mr. Cooper, of New York. Besides these 
worthies, we had the usual complement of newly- 
married couples on their bridal tours, invalids 
seeking health and fresh air in foreign lands, dry- 
goods men, and buyers for Stewart, Lord & Tay- 
lor, Arnold & Constable, and other American 
firms. 

The voyage was a succession of fine days, 
lovely weather prevailing. The time passed 
most pleasantly until the seventh day out, when 
a pretty stiff breeze was blowing and a roughish 
sea was on. 

We had arranged on that day to sell thirty, 
two numbers — from 299 to 330, it having been 
anticipated that the ship would run between 299 
and 330 miles during the twenty-four hours. 
These numbers were to be sold separately by 
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auction, and the total amount realized was to 
go to the buyer of the successful number. 

Well, I had just sold the highest number to 
Mr. Cooper, afterward the honored Mayor of New 
York City, and had put up the lowest. 

" How much shall I have for 299 1 " I asked 
the assembled passengers. "How much for 299, "* 
the lowest number? If an accident should 
happen, if the propeller should break, or if a 
storm should come on, the lowest number would 
have the best chance of taking the pool. Come, 
give me a bid, gentlemen ; come ! " 

At this juncture the crowd in the smoking- 
room were startled by the terrible cry of " Man 
overboard ! " Clang, clang went the engine bell. 
Immediately the smoking-room was cleared, and 
a general stampede was made to the spar deck. 

I reached the deck just in time to see a fearless 
young sailor run aft and, springing like a deer, 
jump over the rail into the sea. He just cleared 
the screw, and as we were making over twelve 
knots an hour, his head appeared for a moment 
only above the waves before he was out of sight. 
With anxious hearts the passengers, male and 
female, crowded toward the stern of the vessel to 
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watch the small, white eddy where the person 
who had fallen overboard had gone down. Clang, 
clang, went the bell again. 

"Lower the aft boat on the port side!" 
shouted Captain Cook. 

Like lightning willing hands were at work. 
In less than two minutes the boat touched the 
water. With a cheer from the passengers the 
crew pulled away, keeping in the wake of the 
ship — as she was still making headway, although 
her engines had been stopped — for their guide 
towards the drowning man ; while one of the 
officers took his telescope and ran up the rigging 
to report. 

" I can see bu* one object in the water," said 
the officer, shouting down to the expectant crowd 
below. "Good heavens! the other must be 
drowned." "The boat is going in the wrong 
direction." " They will lose the poor fellow." 
" They are a mile from him now." " The waves 
and rough water hide him from them." " They 
seem to have lost their bearings." 

For over half-an-hour the passengers crowded 
the after-part of the vessel, and with straining 
ejes watched the boat in the far distance tossed 
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like a cockleshell on the waves, at one moment 
sunk down between the huge billows, and at an- 
other seemingly thrown sky-high on the crests of 
foam. 

" Signal return," at length said Captain Cook ; 
and a small red flag was run to the topmast. 

While the boat was returning to the ship we 
had time to inquire who had fallen overboard and 
h(»w the accident had occurred. It seemed that 
a lad, the only sailor-boy on board, while em- 
ployed in the rigging, had missed his footing and 
fallen into the sea, and that in a moment the cry 
had been given, " Man overboard ! " 

I cannot depict the anxiety on the faces of our 
passengers as they watched the return of the life- 
boat. All strained forward to see if there was 
anybody in the boat beyond the four men that 
manned it. 

Three-quarters of an hour after the accident 
the boat was again alongside, but the lad had 
been lost, while the brave sailor who jumped 
after him was also nearly drowned. On reaching 
the water he had divested himself of his heavy 
boots and struck out for what appeared to him 
tK) be a body floating a little way off, but wjiat 
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proved to be a bit of old spar. The men in the 
boat lost his track, and he had given himself up 
for lost when he saw the boat returning. He 
was ultimately discovered and picked up, almost 
dead from exhaustion. 

As the brave fellow stepped on the deck the 
passengers gave him three cheers. In a few 
minutes he was in his bunk under the charge of 
Dr. Wallace, the ship-surgeon. A collection was 
made among the passengers, a hundred pounds 
being thus raised for our hero, and a smaller 
sum for the boat's crew and the parents of the 
lost lad. 

I was selected to present the money, and after 
an hour's rest the gallant sailor was called aft to 
receive it. With modest, downcast looks he 
accepted our substantial tribute to his bravery, 
merely saying, in his honest sailor-like fashion, 
" Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. I am only 
sorry the other poor lad is not here to share it 
with me." 

The incident seems to have had a marked 
influence on the life of the young sailor ; for the 
courageous fellow afterward became famous as 
Jfatthew Webb, the champion swimmer of the 
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world ! He was drowned a few years ago in 
attempting to swim through the rapids below 
Niagara Falls. 
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THE DEAD RIVER, 



A STORY OF THE NATASHQUAN. 



One night last summer a jolly party of salmon 
fishers were sitting round the dinner-table in 
their temporary bouse on the bank of the Natash- 
quan, in Lower Canada. The state of the table 
bore convincing proof that the appetites of the 
fishermen had been good, and as the stage of 
"pipes and grog" had been reached, all the party 
had. settled themselves into attitudes which be- 
. spoke comfort if not grace. Among the party 
was a half-breed, well known through the Canadas 
as one of the most expert and reliable of fisher- 
men, trappers, and guides. Matallac was half 
asleep when he was suddenly startled by the 
inquiry : 
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"Why is that part of the stream above the 
next bend called ' The Dead River'?" 

"Why," said he, as he slowly drew himself 
into a more erect position, " don't you know that ? 
There ain't anyone comes to this river but is told 
that story right off ! " 

"A story! We haven't heard it. Come, 
Mat, tell it us, like a good fellow ! " 

"Well, gentlemen, me not good at spinnin' 
yarns, but if you want me to, I'll try to give it 
you, as near as I can, in the words of an old 
chief, who told it to me many years ago." 

" Let's have it, old man. Silence, boys, for 
the General ! " 

Matallac took an extra long and strong drink, 
shifted uneasily in his chair, and after having 
looked at the ceiling for inspiration, began. 

Great many years ago this bank of the river 
was inhabited by a powerful tribe of Indians, 
whose wigwams extended from where it empties 
into the St. Lawrence up to the Isle of Doves — 
a distance of about ten miles. The chief was 
called Blamonah, and although he was nearly 
sixty years of age, he was still first on the waj*- 
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path and in the hunt, and ruled his people with 
an iron hand. The tribe's main source of income 
was the price they received from traders for the 
skins of seals, which abounded in the river. 
These animals were too wary to often show 
themselves during the day, but on moonlight 
nights the hunters would conceal themselves on 
the banks of the river, and shoot the seals when 
they came up to breathe. 

So much did the Indians prize the right to 
shoot in this river that for years wars had been 
waged for its possession. The most powerful 
opponents of Blamonah's tribe had been the 
Wachitos, who formerly lived on the opposite 
bank. But nearly twenty years before the time 
when what I am going to tell you happened, 
Blamonah had, in a great battle, defeated the 
Wachitos so severely that the few who escaped 
left the river and departed northward. Among 
the captives taken by Blamonah, and the only 
one he spared, was a baby boy, to whom he gave 
the name Netontah. This boy soon became a 
great favorite with the chief, who took him into 
his own wigwam, and brought him up with his 
only daughter, Ootchuka. Under Blamonah's 
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training Netontah grew up to be the first young 
brave of the tribe. None could equal him in 
feats of skill, strength, and courage; and all the 
Indian maidens smiled on him. Netontah had, 
however, eyes for only one, Ootchuka. The 
boy's love for his sister had grown with his 
growth into the man's passion for the women he 
yearned for. And Ootchuka loved him, but 
neither dared to tell Blamonah. 

One day the chief called the girl to him. 
" Ootchuka, you have reached the age when you 
should marry. Prepare yourself, for the brave 
Lottonah is coming to claim you." 

" But, father, I cannot love him. I fear his 
wild looks and harsh voice." 

" He will speak softly to you. Why, pray, 
can you not love him *? he is strong and fearless." 

" Father, I love another." 

" Who 1 His name ! Quick, girl, quick ! " 

" Netontah ! " 

" What ! That Wachito dog ! That serpent 
I warmed at my fire ! Why did I spare that 
spawn of the Evil one? The Wachitos have 
ever been our curse. I saved one, and he carries 
out the mission of his tribe. You shall never see 
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him again! He shall go from here before the 
sun sets to-night." 

" But, father, I love him; without him I shall 
die ! " 

" Then die ! Much as I love thee, Ootchuka — 
and the Great Spirit alone knows how much that 
is — I would rather see thee dead than married 
to a Wachito." 

" You will see me dead then, father." 

''Go, girl ! Send Netontah to me, and beware 
you stay not to speak further with him." 

While waiting for Netontah, the old chief 
paced up and down like an angry tiger lashing 
himself into greater fury. 

Ootchuka sought Netontah, and though she 
kept him but a moment, she found time to tell 
him to watch for her that night when the moon 
was full, and she would swim across the river to 
him. 
' '^ Blamonah, you have sent for Netontah ; he 
is here." 

"Dog of a Wachito ! I spared you when a 
baby. I have taught you to be a brave ; to kill 
the seal and cariboo ; now you turn and bite me. 
Once I loved you like a son. It is because of 
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that I spare you now. Gro from my sight, but 
if by the time the moon rises you are in the camp, 
you die ! " 

*' Blamonah, you say you once loved me as a 
son. It is because I did, because I do, love you 
as a father that I listen to words no other man 
should say to me and live. All I have I owe to 
you, even my life ; therefore I obey you. I had 
almost forgotten I was not of your tribe ; but I 
should in truth be the dog you called me did I 
deny my race. ' 

" Why did you dare to love Ootchuka ? " 
" I did not deem her beyond my reach, but if 
I had, still should I have loved. Love will dare 
all, and heeds not what it dares." 

" Go, boy, go. You wring my heart." 
Sadly, and with a yearning gesture which 
Blamonah repelled, Netontah turned and left. A 
few moments later he might have been seen 
urging his canoe across the river. 

After some time spent in trying to calm him- 
self and smother his grief, Blamonah sought his 
wigwam. "Ootchuka," said he, "the moon 
begins to rise ; give me my gun ; FU watch for 
seal." 
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" Yes, father ! Think you there will be many 
seals to-night ? " 

'' No, but I must do something to quiet me. I 
could not sleep." 

Hours passed, and Blamonah did not return. , 
Ootchuka feared that she might meet him on 
the way to the river, but just as the moon had ■ 
reached the full, she stole down to the bank, and 
with all the confidence of an Indian maiden 
plunged boldly in. 

She had almost reached the middle of the river 
when the sharp crack of a rifle sounded through 
the clear air, and with one piercing scream 
Ootchuka's life was ended. 

As he heard that scream, Blamonah, who had 
flred the shot, felt a pang of fear numb his heart. 
" That was no seal's cry," he said, as he sprang 
into his canoe and with fierce blows of his paddle 
drove it toward the dark object floating on the 
water. 

Scarcely had he reached it and learned the 
awful truth, when another canoe, which had shot 
out from the opposite bank, came up. 

** Blamonah, what has happened?" 

" Oh, Netontah, I was waiting for seal, and I 
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have killed my child ! my only one ! my Ootchu- 
ka ! Help me to carry her to shore ! " 

With a broken heart poor Netontah gave 
the asked-for help. When Ootchuka had been 
carried to the wigwam, Netontah knelt by her 
side, pressed his lips for the last time to those 
that were now so cold, then rising, tiimed to go. 

"Netontah, whither are you going?" 

"You ordered me from here." 

" Netontah, I am a wretched old man. There 
lies all that stood between our loves. Can you 
not forgive me? Let our griefs bring our hearts 
together again." 

" Blamonah— father ! " 

" Netontah, my son ! " 

And over the body of her whom they had both 
so loved, these two poor Indians prayed to the 
Great Spirit for the soul of Ootchuka, the heroine 
of " The Dead River." 



'K* 




" SAUCELITO." 



The beautiful bay known as Saucelito was once 
the scene of a strange tragedy. The towering 
hill-side, at the time of our story, was a picture 
of marvellous beauty, dotted with handsome 
adobe houses, their pretty gardens filled with 
fuschia, geranium, and heliotrope. 

These lovely and cleanly-kept cabins were the 
homes of the Mexican fishermen, who furnished 
the tables of the better classes at Yerba Buena 
and the Mission Dolores, now a portion of the 
great city known as San Francisco. In one of 
these cottages, or adobe houses, lived Pasqualita 
Flores, the prettiest girl in all Saucelito. Her 
father, old Pedro Flores, was the wealthiest of 
all the fishermen who plied their vocation in the 
bay ; and as he loved his daughter Paquita with 
a fond devotion^ he determined that she should 
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have a good education, so she was placed under 
the care of the Sisters of St. Dominic, at the 
Mission Dolores. Here she remained till she was 
nineteen years old, when she came home to live 
with the old fisherman, her father, at Saucelito. 
Having lost her mother at an early age, Paquita 
was sole mistress of her father's house ; and hither 
came the lads of the neighborhood attracted by 
her beauty, to seek the dark-eyed maiden's hand 
in marriage ; and often would the tinkling of the 
guitar reach Paquita's ears, as some dusky 
"muchacho" sang his serenade under her win- 
dow. Among the foremost suitors for her hand, 
and the most favored, was Felipe Pico, a young 
Mexican, a sort of under-secretary or clerk at the 
Presidio across the bay. Old Pedro, Paquita's 
father, had on some occasion gone to deliver his 
choicest fish as a present to the Alcalde, at the 
Presidio, and had taken his daughter with him. 
The moment the girl's eyes met those of Felipe, 
a gleam of admiration filled them, and from that 
hour she and Felipe became friends. 

" Father," said the girl, as they returned to the 
boat, '^ cannot Felipe visit us at Saucelito ? He 
has be^ed me to ask your permission," 
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" Certainly, my girl," said the fisherman ; " be 
is a worthy lad and the favorite of the Alcalde. 
When next I go to the Presidio I will invite him 
to visit us.' 

Felipe's appearance at the hill-side created 
great jealousy among the young fishers of Sau- 
celito. 

" Why does this dandy of the Presidio cross 
the bay to see Paquita 1 He is high-bom, all- 
potent, and in favor at the Presidio," said 
Andreas Natcha, also a pleader for Paquita's 
affectionate smile. " He had better stay from 

here, or by ! " and the fisher-boy's eyes 

burned with jealousy and hatred. 

Before Paquita had met Felipe she had given 
Andreas many tokens of her regard for him, and 
the enamored fisherman thought the girl really 
loved him ; indeed, all his young companions on 
the bay envied his position among Paquita's 
throng of worshippers. 

" Why do you receive the attentions of Felipe 
Pico? " he would vainly ask. " He is not of our 
family ; he is proud, rich, and seeks your ruin — 
not your hand." 

" Pop't be afraid^ m^Q carOy^ Pacjuita woul4 
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answer ; " I love you alone, my Andreas ;" and 
the cruel coquette would kiss his dark curls in 
wicked playfulness. 

The young fisher-lad felt assured by Paquita's 
protestations, and soon began to believe in her 
loyalty. So cleverly did she manage to lull his 
suspicion in reference to Felipe's attentions that 
he grew quite indifferent to the latter's visits, and 
even went so far as to ferry him over from the 
Presidio on several occasions. Paquita, seeming 
confident of her success in disabusing Andreas' 
mind in regard to the true state of affairs, flirted 
wickedly with her willing captive. So skilfully 
did she manage her too confiding Andreas that 
he even became the intermediary and "love's 
messenger" between herself and her more 
favored lover at the Presidio ; and when Andreas 
crossed the bay to bring his treasure of shining 
fish to the Alcalde, he always brought a love 
letter, adroitly concealed in the shape of some 
request, written quite plainly on a sheet of paper, 
while on the other side was written the loving 
message, the characters traced in the juice of the 
mescal, a pulpy bud that grew on the hill-side. 
A few drops of this extract, in a glass of water, 
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made an ink which, when used, was invisible 
until held before the lire, when the characters 
became plain in bright red. 
' Matters went thus smoothly for the loving 
Paquita until Felipe determined to carry off his 
prize, and arranged to meet Paquita one evening 
after the good people of Saucelito had retired to 
rest. 

Andreas, the fisher-lad, stood on the bank, 
with his arm clasped lovingly around Paquita's 
waist, and it was just after dark. 

" Go to the Presidio to-night, and tell Felipe 
my father would like to see him before midnight, 
if possible. Bring him back with you ; he can 
return in time for his duties by some of the 
boats that cross the bay in the morning. Take 
this letter to him ; you see it is important ;" and 
the wily Mexican coquette read as follows, while 
Andreas, only too happy to oblige his sweetheart, 
listened with rapt attention : 

"Felipe, come to me to-night ; I have something 
to say to you that must be told in private. I 
have long desired to obtain permission from the 
Alcalde to purchase a small ranch on the Yerba 
Buena shore, and would like to talk with you on 
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the matter before I see your chief in the morning. 
I send Andreas to bring you. Pedro Flores." 

Now, on the other side of the sheet was writ- 
ten in invisible ink a love message to Felipe. 

" Give it me, my love," said Andreas. " In 
one hour it shall be in Felipe's hands;" and 
clasping Paquita in his arms, he gave her a long, 
loving kiss, then springing into the boat, was 
soon lost in the darkness of the bay. 

The night was dark and foggy, and Andreas, 
who knew the bay as well as he knew the little 
Plaza at Saucelito, pushed at once for the other 
shore. It was hard work, as the eddies set in to 
the shore he had just left ; but he knew the tide 
was running toward the ocean, and that once out 
of the bay the tide would sweep him toward the 
other shore. So, singing snatches of Mexican 
songs, in which he improvised love tributes to his 
"dear Paquita," he reached the middle of the bay. 
r The tide had now struck the boat, and he rested 
on his oars. After a half -hour had passed Andreas 
thought he saw the light gleaming from the win* 
dows of the Presidio, so, seizing his oars, he pullec| 
in the direction of the land. To his surprise, he 
found the tide too mi^ch for his strength, and that 
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he was drifting toward the ocean. '^ I must put 
her on the rocks or run by the point, and it will be 
still more difficult to pull back again," thought he; 
and he labored at the oars with all his might. A 
few moments more and the boat was pounding on 
the rocks. Fortunately she passed safely between 
two jagged points, and was thrown upon the 
shore, half-filled with water, while Andreas fell 
headlong into the surf. A few vigorous strokes 
brought him to the land. 

To secure the boat, haul her up, and build a 
fire to dry himself was but the work of a few 
minutes. Paquita's note was soaked by the 
water, and while Andreas held it between him- 
self and the fire, he read lines that burnt into his 
brain. The terrible note written by Paquita was 
made manifest by the heat. 

" Come to me, my darling ! Come to-night ! 
I will meet you at the large tree that stands near 
the walls of the hacienda. When Adreas leaves 
you, come to me at once ! We can take his boat; 
and then, lovely Felipe, bear me away where you 
will, any place from here. With you I will be 
happy. Your loving Paquita." 

** Great God ! " cried Andreas, " can this be 
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true ? Yes, there are the cursed lines : ' Bear me 
away . . . any place from here ! ' Oh, base, false, 
deceitful girl ! " cried Andreas, as he threw him- 
self on the ground, and cried in agony of heart. 
" But she shall never have him, never see him 
again." 

With a fearful oath of vengeance the fisher-lad 
sprang to his feet, and drawing his knife, knelt 
on the beach and swore to kill them both. The 
tide had turned, and Andreas, having dried him« 
self and fastened the boat, made his way over the 
rocks to the gate of the Presidio, where he found 
Felipe waiting for him. 

" What made you so late, my lad 1 " said the 
clerk. 

"Missed the tide, sefior," answered the lad. 
" I have a note for you. Paquita's father desires 
to see you. Come at once ! The boat is on the 
rocks, some quarter of a mile below. Here is the 
note. You can read it at the fire below. It is 
too dark here." 

" Good ! " said Felipe. " Take this packet and 
this cloak;" and tossing a parcel into Andreas' 
arms, and placing his long Spanish cloak over 
Andreas' shoulders, they noiselessly made their 
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Way toward the little inlet between the rocks 
where Andreas' boat was stranded. 

Reaching the spot, Andreas threw a few fag- 
gots that he had gathered on the way down, upon 
the fire, and throwing down the cloak and parcel, 

* 

waited till Felipe stooped before the flames to read 
the note from Paquita. As soon as his eyes fell 
upon the paper and saw the red letters he knew 
that Andreas had read his secret. 

" What does this mean 1 " said he, as he rose 
from his stooping position. 

"It means," said Andreas, "that you are a 
villain ! " and the flash of his bright knife glis- 
tened in the firelight. 

In a second Felipe drew his knife, and the two 
young men stood glaring at each other, while the 
glow from the fire lighted up their features in all 
their hideous outlines. With a wild yell Andreas 
sprang upon the clerk ; a clash of knives, thrust 
and parry, and they fell locked in each other's 
arms upon the shore. But one arose. The other, 
with a fearful groan, rolled lifeless into the water. 
Picking up the cloak and parcel, the survivor 
sprang into the boat, and after washing his blood- 
stained hands, pulled into the tide. 
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An hour later, Paquita, who, from her place of 
concealment, had been watching the boat as it 
neared the shore, crept down to the beach, and 
seeing but one figure in the boat, concluded that 
Andreas must have gone. 

" Quick ! quick ! carissima ! Come, come ! " 
and the tall figure in the Spanish cloak helped the 
trembling beauty into the boat. " Not a word, 
darling," said he, in a muffled voice ; " crouch 
down. There may be someone watching from 
the shore." 

The girl did as she was told, and covering her- 
self with his mantle, crouched in the stern of the 
boat as it glided into the bay. The moon was 
rising now, and the lovers never exchanged a 
word until the boat had reached the middle of 
the bay. 

" Speak to me, Felipe," cried Paquita. " Have 
you no words of love for me ? I have given up 
all for you. Speak to me, darling. Where did 
you leave Andreas % " 

"Andreas is here," said the fisherman, as he 
threw off the cloak that enveloped him. 

" Great God ! Felipe then — " 

" Is dead," shrieked the lad, as his eyes flashed 
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with horrid purpose. " Prepare to die ;" and he 
bared his knife, already red with Felipe's blood. 

" You mean to kill me, then ? " 

" I do," said he. " False, perfidious girl ! your 
lover lies dead on yonder beach ; you must follow 
him." 

" Not by your hand," cried Paquita, as she 

sprang from the boat into the bay, whose dark 

waters bore her lifeless body to the sea — never 

more to return. 

He « « * * * ♦ 

Some fishermen from Saucelito, at early dawn 
found Andreas' boat floating in the bay, and ir^ 
it the dead body of its owner. He had pierced 
his own heart with the self-same knife he had 
used on Felipe Pico. In the dead lad's hand 
they found the fatal letter. 
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THE CURTAIN-MAN. 



" Yes, sir, I raised and lowered the curtain in 
Mitchell's old Olympic Theatre for ten years, 
and many a strange sight have I seen, and many 
successes and failures could I tell you of. 

"You see, sir, we * curtain-men ' are never 
thought of by the public or the actors, or 
authors either, for the matter of that ; and yet 
we are very necessary to the drama. Many a 
climax has been spoiled by an inexperienced 

* curtain-man.' Many a play has been ruined 
by a curtain-man who did not understand his 
business. 

" Yes, sir; a *slow curtain' to music must not 
be 'rung down' a second before its time, nor a 

* quick curtain' mistaken for one 'half-slow.' 

"Then again, sir, we have to change the 
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borders, or files, and if by chance I put a garden 
or foliage border on a drawing-room, it would 
look queer, wouldn't it, sir? 

'' I remember a strange scene I witnessed over 
at the Olympic ; it was about Christmas time in 
'42. We were playing a fairy piece. I forget 
the name of it now — * Yellow Dwarf,' *Puss in 
Boots,' or something of that sort. Indeed, I 
ought to remember it, but can't just now. 

"Well, sir, I came to the theatre this night 
and took my accustomed place in the flies, ready 
to hoist the curtain when I got the bell. I was 
tired and weary, had been up all night tending 
my poor wife who was down with fever, and I 
was so worn out watching and nursing I could 
hardly keep my eyes open. Still, I managed to 
do my work, and I was very glad when the play 
was over. I had let the curtain down on the 
Hag,' and was about to put on my coat and go 
home, when I got a warning bell to take the cur- 
tain up again. I mechanically seized the wind- 
lass, wound the curtain up again, and looked 
over the railing of my gallery to see what was 
going on below. 

"A table spread with wine and edibles for 
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a supper was placed in the middle of the stage, 
and my manager, Mr. Mitchell, dressed as Vin- 
cent Crummels, a part he often played, was 
seated at the head of the table, while ranged on 
either side were the leading members of the com- 
pany, Mary Taylor, Connie Clarke, Mrs. Timm, 
Walcot Nickenson, Edwin Conover Homcastle, 
Mary Gannon, and Charlotte Nickenson. 

" * Ladies and gentlemen,' said Mr. Mitchell, as 
he rose, glass in hand: * To-night we meet to 
celebrate the anniversary of our opening, and I 
have invited a number of friends to join our 
family group, and — ' 

"*Mr. Simpson!' shouted Frank Drew, the 
call-boy; and the manager of the Park Theatre, 
thus announced, walked on the stage and took 
his seat on Mr. Mitchell's left. 

" * Welcome, Simpson,' said Mitchell. * How 
goes on old Druryl Well, I hope. Fill your 
glass, man, and join us in a toast.' 

"*Mr. Hamblin!' shouted the call-boy, an- 
nouncing the handsome manager of the Bowery 
Theatre. 

"*Come here, Tom,' said Mitchell; *sit ye 
here — here at my feet, Demetrius.' 
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" * Have with you ! ' said Hamblin, as he seated 
himself on Mitchell's right, while the members of 
the company applauded by clapping their hands. 

" * I was just about to propose the continued 
success of our little Olympic, and long life, health, 
and prosperity to each and every individual mem- 
ber of my company,' said Mitchell. * We have 
had a very prosperous and successful season. 
Our plays — comedy, farce, and burlesque — ^have 
been well received, and if for the future — ' 

"At the word 'future' the lights suddenly 
went out, except at the back of the stage, where 
the scene represented a large mirror, on the 
polished surface of which was written in dull 
lead-colored letters, *The Near Future.' The 
company had risen to their feet, and they stood 
looking with wonder at the strange scene. Just 
then the call-boy's voice was heard announcing, 
' Mr. Shakespeare ! ' 

" He was a thin, spare man, with an oval bald 
head, and clad in trunks and hose; he seemed 
sad, and wore a weary, disappointed look; in 
fact, he looked exactly as I had often seen him 
standing in the niche over the large door of the 
old Park Theatre in Park Row. 
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'' ' I have come,' said he, in a hoarse, hollow 
voice — ' I have come to show you what there is 
in the future for your profession; for myself, 
alas ! I am forgotten at the present, nor have I 
any hope for the future.' 

"Low, weird music was now heard in the 
orchestra, where George Loder sat enthroned as 
leader. 

" ' Look upon the mirror,' said Shakespeare. 

" All eyes were turned toward the back of the 
stage; a thin mist had covered the polished 
surface of the glass. When it cleared away, the 
lookers-on beheld a man in a red shirt; he had an 
overcoat on his arm, a cigar in his mouth, and 
long shiny locks on each side of his face. 

" * This,' said Shakespeare, ' is your first great 
success in the future ; he is a New York fireman, 
his name is Frank Chanfrau. Mose ! ' said the 
shade of Shakespeare. ' Look at him. Speak ! ' 

" Slowly removing the cigar from his mouth, 
the figure turned, and in a drawling manner 
spoke these words : * Syksey, take the butt ! ' 

"'Strange gibberish,' said Shakespeare, *but 
it will add many dollars to your treasury. Look 
again.' The man in the red shirt had gone, and 
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a strange object, with long side-whiskers, hair 
parted in the middle, a single eye-glass in his eye, 
hopped, skipped, and jumped upon the scene. He 
wore a long skirted coat, and his entire costume 
was modelled in the extreme of fashion. 

" ' What is this ? ' said Mitchell. 

" * One of those things no fellow can find out ; 
but he will be called Dundreary, and will become 
the fashion and live for years in both the new 
and old world,' said Shakespeare. *See! he is 
going to sneeze;' and with a loud ' ait-choo' the 
figure skipped away. 

" An old man clad in rags and leaning on a 
stafE now appeared on the surface of the glass ; his 
white beard reached down to his waist, and his 
snow-white head was bent with age and sorrow. 
He looked appealingly at the company and at the 
wine-filled glasses on the table. 

" * Shall we give him a drink ? ' said Mitchell. 

" * Yes,' said the shade of Shakespeare ; * give 
him schnapps.' 

" As the old man raised the goblet, he sadly 
said : ' Here's your good health, and your families' 
good health, and may you live long and prosper.' 
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^His name is Rip Van Winkle, and it will be a 
sterling attraction for years.' 

'' ' Look again.' An old negro with a fair-haired 
child sitting on his lap. 
I "'Uncle Tom and Eva,' said Shakespeare, 
' will hold the stage for many seasons, and their 
names will be heard on the lips of millions yet to 
come.' 

" Slow, plaintive music now filled the air, and 
the surface of the mirror reflected the figure of a 
pale-faced lad lying, bleeding, while over his 
prostrate body stood a savage-looking man with 
a slung-shot in his hand. 

" * Poor broken-hearted Bob Brierly,' said 
Shakespeare. 'He, too, will be a well-remem- 
bered stage portrait in the coming time. See that 
old Yankee farmer ; he is called Solon Shingle — 
and that German-looking, graceful fellow is called 
Fritz ; while that third party, with the up-raised 
arm, will be known as Colonel Sellers. Those 
are all to be famous in the future. There's mil- 
lions in it,' said Shakespeare, in a sad and de- 
spairing tone. 

"'Have you no tragedians to show?' said 
Manager Hambjin. 
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"'Look again,' said Shakespeare. 'That is 
Edwin Booth. His name will be a great one. 
He will be famous on both continents. That 
heroic figure in the Roman toga is John McCul- 
lough. He will be great in his day, and loved 
by all.' 

"The orchestra now struck up the Rogue's 
March, and then appeared a queer old fellow in 
a shining black hat; his trousers were baggy, 
his beard was pointed, and he had a slouchy, 
shambling gait. ' This old rascal,' said Shakes- 
peare, 'will be known as the Honorable Bard- 
weU— ' 

" Loud peals of ' sheet-iron stage-thunder ' and 
flashes of 'lycopodium stage-lightning' now filled 
the stage, and in the general clash I awoke. I 
had been fast asleep, dreaming. It was broad 
daylight, and I crept down from my place in the 
flies, and wended my way sorrowfully home." 
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CHRISTMAS 
AT THE CONVENT, 



"Remember your promises, yomig ladies." 

" Yes ! Yes ! " shouted a score of voices. 

" Good-bye, Sister Beatrice." 

" Good-bye, Sister Inez. Good-bye, Maggie ! 
Good-bye, Jemiie ! " 

A crowd of warmly clad, rosy-cheeked girls 
were packed (yes, packed ; that is the only word 
to express it) into the long, covered wagon or 
half omnibus that was used to journey the 
scholars to and from the convent school and the 
railway station at Flossmere. 

It was Christmas eve, and this group of laugh- 
ing, shouting girls were making the sharp, frosty 
air ring with their gladsome voices, as they 
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clapped their hands in glee at their prospective 
holiday vacation. 

The good sisters of the convent were kissing 
them good-bye, and wishing them a merry Christ- 
mas and happy New Year, with a safe return to 
school after the festive season had passed. 

These happy schoolgirls had promised the 
teacher that on the following morning (Christmas 
day) at daybreak they would each in their various 
homes rise and say a prayer to the " Giver of all 
good, to shield the defenceless, to. succor the 
needy, to comfort the dying, with peace on earth 
and good-will to men." 

The ground was covered with snow that reached 
almost to the horses' knees, the wagon was deep 
to the hub with sparkling crystal that shone like 
diamonds in the setting sun. Old John Donahue, 
who served as porter, gardener, hostler, and man. 
of-all-work at the convent, sat upon the box, and 
cracked his whip over the dancing, pawing horses ; 
then with a cheer and waving of handkerchiefs 
the merry party started for the railway station, 
some two miles distant. 

A few moments later they passed John Dona- 
hue's cottage, where another parting cheer came 
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from John's wife and four children, who were 
drawn up in military style before the cottage door 
to shout farewells to the young ladies on the 
homeward voyage. Even John's little baby in its 
mother's arms cooed a bye-bye, as the old wagon 
with its freight of ruddy lasses went down the 
snow-white road. 

Half-an-hour later and John Donahue had 
landed his precious cargo at the railway station, 
and with many little remembrances for wife and 
babies from the young ladies, he again turned his 
horses' heads towards the convent. The short 
twilight of this December evening had passed, and 
night had commenced to hem in the landscape. 
The horses, tired with the heavy load they had 
had to drag to the station ever the snow-impeded 
road, were now jogging along slowly, and John 
Donahue had lighted his pipe for a quiet smoke, 
when his attention was suddenly attracted to a 
dark object that seemed to crouch near the fence 
that skirted the road. 

"Heaven preserve us!" said he, "what is 
that? Is it a human craythur? Shure I did not 
notice it as I passed half-an-hour ago;" and 
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pulling up the horses, he jumped from the box 
and waded in the snow towards the spot. 

**Vargin, protect us; it's a man, and freezing 
wid the cowld. Hear me, poor fellow ! Can 
. you spake 1 " and he rubbed the benumbed and 
frozen fingers of the insensible man, trying by 
every means to resuscitate him. By the side of 
the poor fellow lay his "pack," for he was a 
peddler. The clusters of dark hair that hung in 
wet confusion over his pale, thin face, as it lay 
upturned in the dim light, gave him a most 
sepulchral appearance. " I must to the cottage, 
or he'll die. Come, darlin ; try and stand up, me 
man. Come, poor fellow, try and raise yourself" 
— and taking the almost inanimate body of the 
peddler in his arms, he carried him to -he wagon, 
where he placed him comfortably in the straw. 
John then returned for the pack — a basket con- 
taining a few packages of pins, suspenders, knit- 
ting needles, tapes, thimbles, tin toys, children's 
handkerchiefs, and the usual accompaniments of 
a cheap peddler's kit. Securing this, and mount- 
ing the box, he drove at once in the direction of 
his home. 

" Mollie ! Alanna ! Come here ! and give me 
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a hand. I have a poor sick craythur here. 
Come, help me carry him in ; " and John's wife 
ran at his call to help him. 

They laid the helpless form of the peddler on 
an improvised couch of coats, carpets, and pillows, 
before the great, crackling wood fire, and pro- 
ceeded to chafe his hands and temples. 

"Run, Tommie! run over to the convent and 
ask the Mother Superior to send us some flannels ! 
Say we want them at once. Off wid ye." 

Away ran the child, and returned in a few 
moments with Mother Angela and Sisters Bea- 
trice and Inez, bearing cordials, wraps, and 
medicine. They then commenced their work of 
resuscitation. Their efforts were soon rewarded 
by seeing the poor fellow open his large, lustrous 
eyes and gaze around in wonderment. A 
moment later and he managed to speak a few 
words of grateful acknowledgement. His story 
was a piteous one. 

" My name is Morris Cohen," said he. " You 
will find my address on the license in my basket. 
I have a loving wife, a darling child — my little 
Leah. They are in New York. Oh, if I could 
see them at once! I feel that I am going soon* 
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I have been sick a long time. The doctors say 
consumption. We are poor, and my wife and 
child must have bread. So I ventured out two 
months ago. My little means will not let me 
travel by the rail; so I struggled on, growing 
weaker and weaker day by day. Yesterday I was 
overtaken by the storm, and — worn with hunger, 
illness, and fatigue — I fell by the wayside." 

" Never moind, me poor man," said John 
Donahue; '^you are among frinds; you'll soon be 
better." 

" If I could only see my wife and child — my 
pretty black-eyed child — my Leah ! I was strug- 
gling homeward when the storm overtook me. 
Oh, if I could see them once again, for I am 
dying ! dying ! dying ! See, here is a picture of 
my pet, my Leah. See ! " and Be took from his 
bosom, damp with the snow and the dew of death, 
the picture of a little girl, apparently three or 
four years of age. He pressed it to his lips over 
and over again. "My darling, my pretty babe, 
shall I never see you again? Oh, I must see you 
once again ! Once again ! Once again." And, 
with a scream of anguish, the sick man fell back 
in a swoon. 
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It was evident now that he could not live very 
long. He was in the last stages of consumption, 
and sinking fast. They watched at his couch, and 
just as the convent bell proclaimed daybreak and 
Christmas morning, these three Sisters of the 
Churchy kneeling beside the prostrate man, 
chanted the prayers for the dying, as the soul of 
Morris Cohen returned to the God who gave it, 
while, at the same moment, in fulfilment of their 
promise, a score of little maidens knelt in prayer: 

"Grod, in thy mercy, pity the widow and the 
orphan," 



THE END. 
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